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Every railway president, director or general manager who is 
not thoroughly up-to-date in his knowledge of apprenticeship 
systems in railway shops and other educational measures for 
railway employees should have on his desk a copy of the book 
on this subject by J. Shirley Eaton, which has just been issued 
by the government,* and which can be had, presumably, for 
the asking. Mr. Eaton hag gathered everything on railway 
education that is worth putting into a book, and has arranged 
the matter in readable and convenient form. He has sound 
views on the philosophy of education, and so knows what to 
select; and he has had long experience in the railway service, 
so that he gives his work the right color. In some places his 
theories are elaborated too minutely for pleasant reading, and 
the practical railway officer will revolt—as he would if the 
president of the Idaho Northern or the New Mexico Central 
should engage the Broad Street Station at Philadelphia, with 
its 500 office rooms, as a place in which to carry on the man- 
agement of his short railway. But Mr. Eaton’s theories are 
sound, if they are a trifle too rich for the common appetite, 
and in one sense they are the most valuable part of his work, 
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for they are much needed. What we mean is this: The 
pamphlet contains facts as to what has been done and theo- 
ries of what ought to be done. The facts are pretty well 
known, and all that is needed is to bring them to mind with 
sufficient force and frequency. No one can deny the value of 
what has been done in, for instance, the mechanical depart- 
ment of the New York Central and of certain other large 
roads. But the education that is still waiting to be taken 
up, such as the training of station agents, telegraphers, track 
repair men, locomotive runners, trainmasters, and others is 
not sufficiently appreciated, and it igs well to have its impor- 
tance set forth in any way possible. Many railway officers 
have hardly given it a serious thought. A prophet in the 
wilderness, like Mr. Eaton, performs, therefore, a very useful 
function. Being in a wilderness—a wilderness of indifference 
—he has little to inspire him to go into all the details of his 
subject, and he has not done so. It would scarcely be profit- 
able if he did, for the first task is to awaken his audience. 
This the pamphlet is well calculated to do, if the men who 
have responsibilities in this field will read it. Moreover, Mr. 
Eaton has not made this compilation for profit, and probably 
could not afford to give the time necessary to explore his sub- 
ject as it ought to be explored. But he has brought together 
some very plain statements, and if these are weighed with the 
necessary care there is no need that any author should spend 
further time in philosophizing; the need rather is that rail- 
way managers should act. 





‘Mr. Eaton’s summary of conclusions is given on another 
page. Here, as in the body of his work, much of his language 
is rather dogmatic, but we do not blame him. We cannot 
conceive that broad-minded railway men will deny any of his 
dicta. Who will say that in the exacting conditions of mod- 
ern railroading all classes of officers should not be weil 
trained? Who will question the declaration that any scheme 
of railway education should be continued for a series of years? 
We cannot see but that all such schemes now established ought 
to be continued indefinitely. For the past 50 years superin- 
tendents, locomotive runners, station agents and others have 
for the most part trained themselves; for the next 50 these 
classes ought to have systematic training, which means edu- 
cation by the company. Mr. Eaton’s plea for two grades of 
apprentices, for changing men around, and for more thorough 
examinations is only another way of saying, what we all 
know, that in many individual cases more could be made out 
of a man than usually is made, even by the best railway edu- 
cational agencies now known. The idea of a superintendent 
of education for a whole railway system, who should recruit 
employees, somewhat after the manner of the Federal Civil 
Service Commission, is a logical and necessary part of any 
scheme for training. Such an officer on a large railway could 
secure the accomplishment of all the advantages of the govern- 
ment’s system while avoiding its disadvantages. In recom- 
mending an “efficiency wage” and a seniority wage, to be 
computed or awarded separately, Mr. Eaton only recognizes, 
what everybody knows, that horizontal advances or reductions 
and blind adherence to labor union schedules often do injus- 
tice to many individuals, and in the case of others do injus- 
tice to the employer. In short, our author has only put in 
systematic and vigorous form what many railway officers have 
already thought of vaguely or have tried timidly. One man- 
ager, Mr. Kruttschnitt, has begun to carry out most of these 
advanced ideas in systematic fashion. There would seem to 
be no good reason why many others should not follow his 
example. Surely no one should neglect to do so on the plea 
of being less able than the Harriman lines to appropriate the 
money, for there can be no doubt that the training of em- 
ployees in efficiency is as wise for a poor road as for a rich 
one. A poor road is less able than a rich-one to get along 
with inefficient men, and as a matter of fact the managers of 
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weak lines have often shown their wisdom by paying higher 
Salaries to get competent officers away from a strong road. 
It would be equally wise to spend the money for the slower 
improvement that may be had by making the younger em- 
ployees in all departments more efficient. In his closing para- 
graph Mr. Eaton predicts a millennial condition of railway 
life; but there is nothing to hinder any manager from begin- 
ning at once to help in the bringing in of that millen- 
nium. 





The general indictment of some features of American rail- 
way permanent way made by Mr. Drinkwater in a letter in 
another column is interesting. It escapes being common- 
place, although it formulates what everybody knows. Mr. 
Drinkwater is district roadmaster of the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario Railway, has had long experience and tells 
his woes simply. His letter was accompanied by a sketch, 
which we do not publish, showing a standard section of rail 
with the web bent inward a quarter of an inch to the end 
of producing something like an inward cant, and provide 
more direct resistance to spreading or overturning. On 
all British railways the rail is so blocked in its chair 
as to stand with an inward cant of about one in 20. The 
wheel treads also are coned about one in 20. This, un- 
doubtedly, is an improved way of using the material for the 
sole result of resistance to spreading or overturning. It has 
two indirect results; one good and one bad. Comparing 
the brake trials made in England and in America, with every- 
thing in both cases in as good order as possible, better results 
have been gotten there than here, and it has been commonly 
assumed that their quicker stops were due to these coned 
wheels and canted rails. On the other hand, British trains, 
running at a uniform speed, quickly develop swaying from 
side to side, uniformly and rhythmically—a feature in train 
riding which is not often observable in this country. It 
does not seem to be dangerous, but it is somewhat disagree- 
able. There is, in this country, an increasing difficulty 
due to a tendency to spread the rail and resulting in either 
considerable cutting of the tie by the outer portion of the 
base of the rail or bending of the tie plate when it has not 
been reinforced, or other similar manifestations of the ten- 
dency. On one considerable road this has become so marked 
that the order has been given to set the tie plates out until 
the inner edge is flush with the inner base of the rail. Of 
course this requires tie plates with spike holes properly placed 
for this purpose. In this case the tie plates used are heavily 
reinforced by ribs, and it is believed that their resistance to 
bending will to a considerable extent overcome the tendency 
of the rail to tip outwardly. On another road, for the same 
purpose, they have designed and are using a shoulder tie 
plate that is # of an inch thicker on the outside than it is 
on the inside. This is easily rolled and produces a slight 
cant of the rail inwardly, and would seem at first sight to be 
rather an attractive way of overcoming the tendency, although 
one might say that if any thickening of the tie plate on the 
outer side were justifiable the amount should be considerably 
more than y; of an inch. What is the objection to canting 
the rail inward? It is not believable that it would be accom- 
panied by that transverse oscillation observed on English 
railways, and probably due to their coned wheels. It may 
be said that the wheel flange curves will not fit a rail so 
tilted; it may also be said that such a fit is not extremely 
desirable. 





In his speech at the annual dinner of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago on February 8 United States Senator Cummins of 
Iowa expressed the opinion that railway freight rates-in this 
country on the average are reasonable. Most complaints at 
present are that there are discriminations between com- 
munities. The Interstate Commerce Commission cannot raise 
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rates. It can only correct discriminations by reducing them, 
Mr. Cummins said he did not think the law in this respect is 
fair. The commission should be given power to correct dis- 
criminations by raising rates that are too low as Well as by 
reducing rates that are too high. The Railway Age Gazette 
has several times pointed out the injustice of the law as it 
stands and advocated increasing the commission’s power as 
Senator Cummins suggests. Not only is the existing law un- 
just to the railways, but under it the commission cannot per- 
manently stop, and any discrimination that a railway may be 
determined to continue, as if the commission reduces rates to 
one community which are relatively too high, the railway may 
reduce rates to a rival community and thereby restore the 
relation of rates that the commission has condemned. The 
desirability of giving the commission power to readjust rates 
by raising as well as by reducing*them seems so plain that it 
is Mexplicable that this change is not among the numerous 
modifications of the law that are proposed in the bills the 
administration has caused to be introduced in Congress or 
in any of the numerous other bills for the amendment of the 
Interstate Commerce act that have been introduced, includ- 
ing that presented by Senator Cummins himself. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has asked for various increases 
in its power but it never asked for this one. If it could be 
thought that the commission was inspired mainly by political 
motives it might be suspected that it wished to leave to the 
railways all the odium for making advances in rates, but it 
is not to be doubted that if it possessed the power to ad- 
vance railway rates it would at times exercise it in a salutary 
and effective way. 





The report, summarized in another column, of the Massa- 
chusetts special commission on the relations with that state 
of the New Haven company is conservative in tone and, to 
some extent, suggests a temporary working hypothesis. But 
it leaves unanswered certain basic questions in a controversy 
which reaches out into broad and deep dimensions of law. 
Given in two or more states separate charters of the same 
railway corporation, to which state is the corporation amen- 
able when the railway statutes of those states conflict? Is 
the corporation under the jurisdiction of .one state or all? 
Is the jurisdiction of one of the states exclusive as to local 
acts of the corporation, and where is the distinction to be 
drawn between general acts and local acts? One can see 
the distinction between an issue of new stock and the local 
erection of a railway station, or the abolishment of a railway 
crossing, and argue, reasonably enough, state contro] of the 
latter. 
stocks or bonds to build, say, a big terminal, is liable to be 
much more confusing when statutes clash. To make the illus- 
tration more realistic, Massachusetts holds that the New 
Haven company must ask her permission to finance the Har- 
lem improvements. The New Haven, on the contrary, claims 
the power to finance them under its Connecticut charter; and 
the Supreme Court of Connecticut, in a case very recently de- 
cided, has found that the New Haven is held by its contracts, 
whether in violation of Massachusetts law or not. Whether 
the New Haven will accept as a peace offering the plan of the 
Massachusetts commission we do not know. But it would 
be an acceptance and acknowledgment of a scope of Massa- 
chusetts jurisdiction which the company, resting always on its 
Connecticut charter, has steadily rejected. Indeed, the cor- 
poration has gone further and intimated more than once in 
the past that it would be glad to forfeit its Massachusetts 
charter covering, as then asserted, only six miles of owned 
road between Springfield and Connecticut state line. Such 
are a few of the elements in an acute controversy filled with 
interstate law points which, if they might speedily reach the 
higher courts for settlement would project light into ob- 
security. 
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RAILWAY MARKET GARDENING. 





The Long Island Railroad market gardening experiment sta- 
tions are this year expected to be self-sustaining; that is, the 
sale of fruit and vegetables are expected to about cover cost, 
and this remarkable result may interest other railways which 
are in various ways undertaking to teach people along their 
lines how to get money out of the ground. In the central and 
easterly portions of Long Island the great acreage of barren 
land attracted the attention of Ralph Peters, the president of 
the railway. It was sparsely covered with scrub oak and jack 
pine, was dry and unproductive and commonly called $15-an- 
acre land. Mr. Peters believed that it ought in some way to 
be made capable of producing a living for those gardeners 
who went at it in an intelligent and scientific way. He be- 
lieved that it was the company’s duty to find out the truth 
and make it known. He made a moderate investment in two 
pieces of land, established Mr. and Mrs. Loring in charge of 
these experimental stations, as they were called, and evidently 
made a wise selection. It had all the elements of pioneer 
farming, beginning by cutting the trees, blowing out the 
stumps, driving wells, building, plowing and planting. In 
choosing fruits and vegetables for planting the Lorings 
searched the whole world, judging as far as possible before- 
hand what garden products were adapted to the climate and 
soil, and then planting and caring for them, not in a highly 
artificial way, but in such fashion as an average farmer or 
gardener would be quite equal to, if they were shown how. 

After two years of experimenting it was quite clear that 
the barren lands on Long Island could be cultivated at a 
profit, and further that the present market gardens on Long 
Island could be made to pay a very much larger profit than 
they were paying. The accounts had been carefully kept and 
this much was plain. The company then authorized a fort- 
nightly publication called The Agronomist, edited by the 
Lorings and made bright and neighborly, and these publica- 
tions were given away to Long Island citizens and sent to 
prospective market gardeners everywhere. This magazine 
has since become a monthly and a really valuable publication. 

To one who knew Long Island five years ago and who exam- 
ines the country now, no statistics are needed to show a tre- 
mendous improvement, both in the quantity of ground under 
cultivation and of the quality of the cultivated areas. Further- 
more, the exhibits which the company makes at the fairs show 
fruits and vegetables of a quality possibly never before known 
in this country. The number of Long Islanders engaged in 
market gardening has increased, the improved quality of 
their product results in the best prices and the tonnage and 
other earnings of the company, identified so far as possible as 
being due to this market gardening work, have largely in- 
creased. It is during this period of five years that the Long 
Island has developed from a summer road to an all-year-round 
road; that is, it has arrived at a point where it earns its ex- 
penses in the winter time, which it never did before. A con- 
siderable part of this result—how much cannot definitely be 
said—is due to the development of the products of the soil. 
It is quite possible for figures on this subject to be mislead- 
ing because, due to climatic reasons, the potato crop or the 
cauliflower crop has either partial failure or unusual success 
in any one year. Nevertheless, taken as a whole, the tonnage 
record of berries and three kinds of vegetables for a series of 
years is strong collateral proof of the results of observation. 


Comparative Shipments by Freight for the Six Months Ending Dee. 31, 
in Tons of 2.000 Tbs.' 








1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 

BONTIOS: o'esisscele' 651 242 366 616 21 327 328 
Cauliflower ....12,715 8,968 9,849 4,678 8,784 11,346 17,770 
Cucumbers ..... 516 860 167 122 832 1,282 2,683 
Potatoes --29,993 41,198 35,701 38,570 40,070 41,894 55.961 
TORRE) Gawain 43,875 50,768 46,083 44,586 49,900 54,849 76,742 


Shipments by express are not included. 
fotal number of carloads 1909...........cccece 
Total number of carloads 1908................, 


5,200 
3,585 


The records for the years 1903-1907 are given as indicating 
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no material increase in that period before the experiments 
were a factor. The variants are such as might be expected 
from different seasons. The increase of 40 per cent. in 1909 
over 1908 is believed to be largely due to the experiment sta- 
tion work. 





EFFICIENT LABOR. 





Really efficient labor can only be obtained and continuously 
maintained when the three following conditions are fulfilled, 
viz: 

That the method of working is the best we can devise. 

That the workman is trained to become expert in following 
that method. 

That he is rewarded liberally for success. 

If these three conditions are intelligently adhered to the 
employer can pay his workman higher wages than any union 
will ask. 

We all know that unless workmen are trained alike, hardly 
any two will do the same piece of work by exactly the same 
method. There is a best method of doing everything, but we 
seldom arrive at it without careful study. As a matter of 
fact, the only way to find the best way of doing a piece of 
work is to analyze it into its elementary operations and 
determine separately the best way of doing each element. We 
can then find the time needed for each element and hence the 
time needed for the whole operation. 

Having found the best way to perform each elementary-oper- 
ation, and the time needed, we have but little difficulty in 
persuading a workman to do as we wish, provided a patient 
teacher directs him and a suitable reward is given him for 
success. 

Not all that try will succeed at first, but those that succeed 
quickly will act as an incentive to the others, many of whom 
will gradually acquire the necessary skill and fixity of pur- 
pose. The writer has seen workers who took eight months to 
acquire the necessary ability to perform a task, but when 
they had acquired the ability they became absolutely reliable 
and steady. 

The reward needed to cause workmen to subject themselves 
to this course of training varies with the difficulty of the 
task from 20 per cent. in addition to their day’s wages to 100 
per cent. If the work is such as does not cause the worker 
to be physically tired at the end of the day, but requires 
only more attention to his work, a bonus of 20 per cent. is 
sufficient. ; 

If, however, the work is such as not only requires his con- 
stant attention, but causes him to become physically tired he 
requires a larger bonus; and if in addition the conditions 
under which he has to work are disagreeable he requires a 
larger bonus still, which may reach as much as 100 per cent. 

Analyzing an operation into its elements and studying them 
is not easy. It presupposes a trained mind and a patient and 
accurate observer. Unless this work is done well the money 
spent on it is wasted, and to put a stop watch in the hand of 
the ordinary clerk with instructions to study a job excites 
only the ridicule it deserves. 

When, however, the work is done by a trained observer, and 


‘the workman has gotten into sympathy with it, the results 


are beneficial to a degree that is almost unbelievable. 

Proper study is absolutely essential to highest efficiency. 
The method of compensation is not so material, provided the 
amount for success is liberal and the workman does not have 
to sacrifice his day’s wages while acquiring proper skill and 
habits of work. ; 

he fact that properly trained workmen will often do three 
times as much work as those whose training has been poor, 
and that the extra compensation needed to get the efficient 
work is very rarely over 50 per cent., is the best argument for 
systematically training workmen. ; 

As a matter of fact, money spent in properly studying pro- 
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cesses and training workmen brings a return far in excess of 
any other investment, for not only is the wage cost per piece 
often cut in half and the output trebled, but the increased out- 
put is often gotten with practically no permanent increase of 
“overhead expense.” 

If the reader wishes to understand what this really means 
in the way of profits, let him figure out what it would repre- 
sent in his own business. 





BRITISH LOCOMOTIVE PRACTICE. 





Foreign motive power officers have frequently favored the 
profession with complete descriptions of their locomotive 
practice, usually in formal papers for the Institution of Me- 
chanical Engineers. Notable among these are the paper by 
Mr. Johnson, which gave a technical description of the loco- 
motives on the Midland Railway and their performance, and 
those by E. Sauvage, which include valuable data on the 
performance of 4-cylinder compound locomotives on the 
French lines. Prominent also are the papers of Mr. Aspinall, 
who was chief mechanical engineer of the Lancashire & York- 
shire Railway before becoming general manager, and more re- 
cently, his mechanical successor, George Hughes, has pre- 
sented a paper on the locomotives designed and built at Hor- 
wich, with the results of their service. This paper contains 
valuable data about recent locomotive practice in England 
and a brief summary of some of the principal facts and 
figures may be found of interest to American motive power 
officers. 

The large locomotive plant at Horwich was completed in 
1889, and more than 1,000 locomotives have been built there, 
the total equipment of the road consisting at present of 1,517 
locomotives. With the exception of a few of the smaller en- 
gines and motor cars these have been standardized so that 
there are now only twelve principal classes of locomotives, 
and the majority of them are fitted with the Joy valve gear. 
It has been found possible to use the same sized gear for 
engines having 1714-in. cylinders up to the larger ones with 
21%4-in. cylinders. On this line corrugated tube fireboxes 
were extensively used, but not with very satisfactory results. 
Mr. Hughes states that the circulation in this type of boiler 
is poor and compares unfavorably with the stayed firebox 
boiler in this respect. It is also objectionable on account of 
its tendency to prime. Halpin’s thermal storage heater is also 
used on six engines.. This device is found economical where 
stopping places are frequent on rising gradient and results in 
a saving of 12 per cent. of water. When, however, the engines 
take their turn on other sections of the road the showing is 
not so favorable. The Schmidt superheater has been applied 
to 25 locomotives, and gives the advantage of higher initial 
pressure in the cylinder and therefore a greater range of ex- 
pansion, while condensation is less. Engines which ordinarily 
had 18-in. cylinders were increased to 20 in. when built for 
the superheater, and at the same time the maximum steam cut 
off was reduced to 70 per cent. 

The type of locomotive adopted for heavy passenger and ex- 
press freight service on this line is a 4-cylinder, simple 10- 
wheel engine, which has a number of advantages from a 
mechanical standpoint, such as the division of stresses in the 
driving machinery, the superior balancing and the greater 
range of expansion obtainable with the simple engine at the 
higher speeds. The slide valves are operated by the Joy valve 
gear on the inside main rods and the outside valve stems are 
moved by horizontal levers extending from a small crosshead 
or slide block on the inner valve stem. The Belpaire boiler 
is standard on this line and is preferred on account of its 
advantages in increased steam and water space, additional sur- 
face on the back head for mountings, and the direct staying 
of the crown. Copper and steel tubes are used and in a 
period of 8 years their respective lives averaged as follows: 
Copper, first period, 110,000 miles; second (stretched), 80,000 
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miles; third (pieced), 50,000 miles. Steel tubes, first period, 
80,000 miles; second (pieced), 40,000 miles. Copper fireboxes 
average 150,000 to 275,000 miles. The author gives an in- 
structive account of his experience with crank axles, and states 
that in 1901 it was necessary to abandon the solid forged 
crank axle on account of the heavy stresses due to larger 
power, and the built-up type was then adopted as standard. 
In 1905 rectangular keys for ‘these built-up cranks were 
abandoned and screw keys 114 in. in diameter, six threads per 
inch, were successfully introduced. The crank axles are made 
of .035 carbon steel with straight webs. The shrinkage for an 
84-in. hole is .018 in., which amounts to 1/458 part of the 
diameter. The heating of journals or crank pins in built up 
crank axles must be carefully safeguarded as it is apt to cause 
trouble. The minimum thickness of tires is 11% in. up to 68 
in. and 1%4 in. above this. The greater thickness was found 
necessary on account of loose tires. The hardness and 
strength of the tire steel was also increased from 84,000 Ibs. 
to 96,000 lbs. per sa. in. Previous to 1908 the tire shrinkage 
was not quite proportional to the diameter, being too large 
for small tires and not sufficient with large tires. The rule 
was then revised and now stands at 1/750 of the wheel center 
diameter for all sizes. In the same year, 1908, the American 
Master Mechanics’ Association adopted two shrinkage figures, 
allowing 1/80 in. per foot below 66 in. and 1/60 in. for 66 in. 
and over. For the larger tires this is equal to 1/720 of the 
wheel center diameter and very close to the English practice. 

Mr. Hughes’ paper contains the results of experiments re 
lating to smoke box draft appliances, brick arches and ash 
pans, and he says that while attempts have been made in 
America to standardize the front end fixtures, and with some 
degree of success, yet he believes that each new design of 
locomotive demands some experimental work in order to ar- 
rive at the best steaming position of the blast pipe diameter 
of chimney, etc. He concluded that a long smokebox is 
desirable as it tends to equalize the draft and his tests with 
the exhaust pipe at various distances from the tube sheet 
showed that a position midway between the door and tube 
sheet was preferable. In recent designs for British locomo- 
tives is seen a disposition to use a baffle plate and it will be 
interesting to find that when foreign practice forces the loco- 
motive to maximum power as in America, the baffle plate will 
be found necessary and the draft appliances may resemble those 
which have been slowly evolved in this country. 

A design for an improved ash pan which is illustrated in 
Mr. Hughes’ paper has a wide air duct connecting the front 
and rear portions where they are divided by the axle guard s0 
that the air current from the front damper may pass to the 
rear grate. The paper is illustrated by handsomely engraved 
cuts of Lancashire & Yorkshire locomotives and their details, 
with tables and diagrams, which give one a good idea of the 
service and performance of English locomotives. It is the kind 
of a paper we should like to see presented occasionally to the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers by some of the 
superintendents of motive power of our American railways. 





NEW BOOKS. 





Accounting Every Businessman Should Know. By Blisha Ely Garrison. 
Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, 1909. 188 pages; 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Mr. Garrison has had a wide experience in practical account: 
ing, and he writes this book with the avowed purpose of ex: 
plaining away the obscurity which frequently hides the real 
values and objects of accounting. His chapters cover the 
origin and foundation ideas underlying accounting systems; 
the transition to modern methods; the reorganized ledgef 


system; opening the ledger; closing the ledger; account char 
acteristics; valuation and reserves; the inventory ledger; de 
partment costs; the principles of cost accounting; devising 
of systems; statement of results; accounts and the manager, 
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and accounts and the directors. The author recognizes the 
fact that his work involves a good deal of repetition, but this 
is rather helpful than otherwise to the reader who is not an 
accountant. This book is quite sure to be helpful to the 
factory manager or the office manager or the production man- 
ager in almost any kind of business, unless this man has been 
thoroughly trained as an accountant, and it would help a good 
many accountants to make their reports understandable to 
non-technical owners and directors. 








Letters to the Editor. 


METAL TIES AND CAST-IRON CHAIRS. 








Guadalajara, Mexico, Jan, 19, 1910. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

A question has recently come up among some members otf 
our small foreign club, and we have decided to apply to you, 
as authority on all railway matters, for the answer. 

Mr. Newel, a well-known member of the American colony 
here, is the inventor of a metal sleeper or chair for securing 
railway rails in proper position, and when the accounts came 
of two recent costly disasters, one on the “Southern” and one 
on the “Rock Island” roads, caused by insecure fastenings, it 
started the discussion: Why do not the roads use metal 
sleepers and chairs, as in England and on the continent, to 
secure the rails? 

One argument was that it was too expensive, but the ac- 
count says either of the derailments named will approximate 
$100,000 loss. Now that amount will provide 100,000 chairs 
@ $1 each, or 28,371 metal sleepers @ $3.50 each. 

Allowing 100 sleepers to the curve, it will provide for 283 
eurves. Allowing 200 chairs to the curve, it will provide for 
500 curves, and this small number of either sleepers or chairs 
to each curve will give a factor of safety at least ten times 
greater than is now obtained with spikes alone, hence the 
argument of expense does not seem tenable. 

So we respectfully refer the question to you. 

HENRY LEYTON. 

[Sir Henry Leyton asks two questions. The use of metal 
sleepers, or ties, and the chair system is separable. Metal 
ties have not yet shown good results with heavy axle loads 
and high speed combined. They do apparently good service 
on the Bessemer & Lake Erie with heavy loads at low speed, 
and good service in Europe with light loads and high speed. 
In this country the inverted-trough ties have broken down, 
and those of rigid forms have developed dangerous tendencies. 
The breakage of fastening clips has been alarming and in 
some cases disastrous. These clips have been designed to 
hold the rail firmly to the ties, with no elasticity and, indeed, 
with no resiliency. The upward wave traveling along the 
rail in front of the rolling load probably needs to be reckoned 
with. In frozen ballast, with the ties firmly held, and with 
rigid clips that are strong enough, the upward wave has some 
dangerous work to do. 

The English chair system has so many economical advan- 
tages that it has always been attractive. The rail being raised 
about an inch and three-quarters above the tie enables the 
trackmen to tamp up the sleepers and maintain good surface 
with much greater precision and in much less time than 
where the rail bears directly on the tie. The maintenance 
cost of chair renewals is minute. The worn out and broken 
chairs are melted and new castings made at the cost of only 
a few cents each, and they last a great deal longer than does 
a tie plate. The trouble is that cast-iron chairs probably can- 
not be made strong enough for heavy high-speed. 

About 20 years ago the Pennsylvania Railroad was sup- 
Plied by the London & North Western Railway Company 
(England) with one mile of rails, chairs, fastenings and metal 
Sleepers, and another mile of the same material with wooden 
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sleepers. Also, the London & North Western sent over a few 
skilled men to see to the installation of this track in the 
Pennsylvania Lines. It was only a very short time before it 
was completely broken up.—EbITor.] 





MODERN SIGNALS ON WESTERN ROADS. 





Chicago, Feb. 7, 1910. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 


I note in your synopsis of the testimony of Mr. Ames before 
the New York State Public Service Commission on the Croton 
collision (February 4, page 254) that Mr. Ames, replying to 
a question, said that the upper quadrant indication of signals 
is used on the New York Central, the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio. 
Perhaps it is just as well to call the attention of the public 
to the fact that progress and modern methods in signaling 
are not confined to the country east of the Allegheny moun- 
tains. During the past year the Rock Island alone has in- 
stalled upper quadrant automatic block signals on over 300 
miles of line. The C., M. & St. P., the Santa Fe, the Soo Line, 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Chicago Great 
Western and the Frisco, the latter with 720 miles in service or 
under construction, are a few examples of western roads that 
have adopted the upper quadrant. 

If you have reported Mr. Ames correctly it may be charitably 
assumed that he was simply thoughtless; but the statement 
as it stands sounds very much like some assertions made at 
Chicago last March, when eastern signal engineers attempted 
to belittle western ideas and methods, at the meeting of the 
Railway Signal Association. v. ©. 





EDUCATION IN. POLITENESS. 





Rochester, N. Y. 
To THE EpIroR oF THE Rattway AGE GAZETTE: 


I read in the daily papers that the Union Pacific has opened 
a school for deportment and etiquette. It is said to be under 
the management of D. C. Buell, who is going to educate the 
employees of the company as to how they should best con- 
duct themselves when meeting the public. Nearly 1,000 em. 
ployees are now enrolled in the school, and additional 
applications are being received daily. It is said that the man- 
agement will try to develop men who are good at reading 
human nature and capable of being a “mixer.” 

There are several funny things in this announcement. Why 
so few as 1,000 nupils? Aren’t there about 20,000 on the 
U. P. who need to be refined? If not it is unlike all other 
roads. What do they mean by “applieations’? Who ever 
heard of a railway employee that voluntarily moved toward a 
higher standard of courtesy? And then those last two re- 
quirements! Do they expect to cultivate the qualities of the 
railway lawyer and the general passenger agent in the lower 
grades? Think of a passenger brakeman who is a good 
mixer! In one sense, however, some of them are too expert 
in this respect already. 

But I am not writing to criticize, or to ridicule. It is a 
good scheme. I suggest, for the first lesson, that passenger 
trainmen and baggage agents be notified that they will be 
fined 50 cents every time they address a woman as “lady” in- 
stead of “madam.” G. C. S. 





AMERICAN RAILWAY APPLIANCES 
AMERICAN MARKET. 


IN THE SOUTH 





Buenos Ayres, Argentina, Jan. 2, 1910. 
To THE EpITorR oF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 


In view of the interest which is now being taken by the 
United States in the South American market it may be of in- 
terest to you to have some particulars of the market for rail- 
way appliances as it strikes me out here. 

The first thing that strikes one when starting in to ex- 
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amine this proposition is that Argentina is in a class by itself. 
Here the railways are preponderatingly British, both in their 
stockholders and in their management, and are practically 
controlled from London. There are, of course, a number of 
narrow gage lines under government hands and controlled by 
French companies. These, however, do not cut a very large 
figure at present with the broad gage lines. 

In Chile, Peru and Brazil, however, the proposition is differ- 
ent. In Chile the lines are state owned, in Peru they are 
worked by the Peruvian Corporation, an Anglo-American cor- 
poration, while in Brazil, Canadian and American investors 
are all the time getting a stronger control although there are 
a number of British controlled lines also. 

The important thing about the railway exhibition to be held 
here this year is that the operating officers of all these lines 
will visit it, not only the general managers who get to Europe 
every year, but the officers of the smaller systems who do not 
often get a chance to see up-to-date plant. 

At the present time there is not a great deal of American 
rolling stock in use on the Argentine railways, nor a great 
deal of machine tools, though heavy wheel lathes and spe- 
cialties of that kind are very popular. 

The British section at the Exhibition will, of course, be the 
largest, but an energetic American committee under the presi- 
dency of Pemberton Smith, the local representative of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has been formed, and it is 
hoped that a fairly good American exhibit will be shown. The 
lack of business hitherto has not been due to any particular 
unreasonable prejudice against our own products as is seen 


by the fact that the steel structure for the Railway Clearing 


House, which is, of course, a British controlled concern, has 
recently been purchased from the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. In my travels, moreover, I have met more than one 
American built locomotive, though not many of recent type. 

Those of our manufacturers who are prepared to go to 
the expense of exhibiting at the exhibition and follow up the 
enquiries they obtain will, I think, be able to do good busi- 
ness. Even if they will not go to the expense of running a 
stall themselves they can share part of one with another firm 
or, even more modest still, they can exhibit a line of photo- 
graphs of some of the most recent orders they have carried 
out. Failing this they can probably, with advantage to them- 
sélves, obtain considerable publicity among the exhibition 
visitors by advertising in the official organ to the exhibition. 

It is said out here that 75 per cent. of the British exhibits 
have already found buyers in the country, and I believe the 
same to be true of the German exhibits also. Very few houses 
out here carry a big line of machine tools, for instance, and 
a very good machine tool that comes out here and is seen 
at work, like a good motor car, is generally bought pretty soon, 
but, of course, it must be a tool that is suited to the con- 
ditions of the country. Full automatic machinery is not so 
suitable as semi-automatic as the class of labor to be obtained 
is not very skilled, neither is it excessively expensive, nor is 
the run of identical things to be turned out sufficiently big 
to warrant the use of much automatic machinery. 

Electric current or gas is being supplied at the exhibition 
at fairly stiff rates, but electric light is free. There is also a 
small charge for water. The British Board of Trade has ap- 
pointed a special commissioner to look after British interests 
and he has already been out here once and is expected out 
here again. American interests would have been better served 
had a similar appointment been made, but it is now rather 
late to do this as the exhibition opens in May, although it 
will not probably be in full swing until July. Lists and adver- 
tisements should be produced in Spanish and photographs of 
plant supplied to English-speaking countries and companies 
will, I think, owing to certain inter-racial prejudices in South 
America, do more good than descriptions of plant supplied to 
other South American states. 

TRAVELER. 
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BAD TRACK. 





Englehart, Ontario, Canada, Feb. 7, 1910. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RaILWAy AGE GAZETTE: 

Without being too pessimistic or preaching blue ruin, and 
while I believe in making use of every known device that will 
accomplish ends expediently and save labor, nevertheless | 
believe there are matters of great importance facing everyone 
interested in the maintenance of way on our Canadian rail- 
ways. At least I am inclined to believe that we have nothing 
that should be called permanent way, a term that is very 
often applied to what we call track. 

I have seen track for the past 35 years being built 
and put up in what was called first-class shape, and in a very 
short time it had gone to pieces only to be gone over and re- 
built, 

The old 56 and 60-lb. rail have given place to the 80 and 
$5-lb., and in some places the 100-lb. rail, but we find that 
the same lack of permanency exists as did with the lighter 
rail and our track is practically no better than it was 25 
years ago. 

Tie plates have been introduced to save ties, but they do 
not save them. The only increase the life of the tie possibly 
15 or 20 per cent. The rail of the heaviest weight does not 
do its work. 

We find after a few months’ service it is canted over on its 
outer corner and the remedy is to cut the tie to pieces to 
straighten it up again. Every day we hear talk of adzing 
down on this curve and that curve before the rail gets too 
badly canted. 

Every year it is necessary to take a piece here and there 
on a division and practically rebuild it in order to keep it in 
shape to do business. Every five or six years it is necessary 
to relay rails, taking out rails that should have been good for 
25 years. 

This, to a great extent, is for the want of proper joint 
fastening. Then our rails are made symmetrical, while all 
the force against them in on the inner side, and they must, 
and will, and do roll over on to the outer lower flange or 
base. Then we get hundreds of broken rails, which is far in 
excess of failures by breaking in any other class of railway 
equipment, yet they are, to a great extent, the standard 
section adopted by the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

They are not a bit better than the old ones. What we 
really need is a rail that will stand up in its place and do its 
work with sufficient weight and stability so as not to squirm 
under its load as if it was made of rubber. Then we want a 
joint fastening that will support the rail ends from under- 
neath (there are several of those on the market that does 


this fairly well); then so long as we use wooden ties we must 


put enough of them under the rails to support them whether 
tie plates are used or not. 

I am perfectly safe in saying that the track of railways is 
their very weak member compared with other equipment of 
all classes, and track will never be what it should be until 
there is equalization given to the rail itself to counteract 
the force against the inside of it, and this can never be done 
with the present rail section; and before we get any more 
devices to do track work with we should get track to work on 
different to what we have at present. 

One great trouble with track is spreading. Numerous de- 
railments have taken place from this cause, and requires, 
during the winter season, constant vigilance to avoid acci- 
dents. 

Entire passenger trains, with the exception of the engine 
and some of the forward cars, have been ditched by track 
spreading. 

The cause of this is lack of stability in the track, showing 
clearly that our tracks are not all in keeping with other 
appliances on our railways. 

J. DRINKWATER. 
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LIMITED SPEED OF PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVES. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Having read your editorial and Mr. Fry’s letter to the 
Editor January 28, and being a mechanical engineer who has 
devoted considerable time to the study of locomotive con- 
struction, both in America and Europe, I am unable to resist 
the temptation to enter this discussion. 

I wish, first, to agree with Mr. Fry to the extent that ihe 
above editorial humiliates the modern express locomotive 
somewhat more than the actual facts appear to warrant; 
second, to present some simple data on the ratios of tractive 
effort to train weight in 1898 and 1910, and third, to discuss 
briefly the means at hand for enabling the passenger locomo- 
tives of to-day to better cope with the more and more exacting 
conditions which are daily forced upon them. 

The editorial states that a 6-car train was recently made 
up for test purposes which was intended to represent modern 
express equipment, and that the Pacific locomotive, which was 
selected for its good record on the line in question, was unable 
to accelerate the train to move more than a fraction above 60 
miles an hour on level road with favorable weather conditions 
obtaining. 

There can be no question as to fact in this instance, but 
there is a reason for this poor performance of a modern 
Pacific locomotive, and it must be looked for in the locomotive, 
since the track was level, the train normal, and the weather 
conditions satisfactory. Furthermore, if the name of the road 
in question and the principal dimensions, weights, etc., of this 
locomotive were known there is not the slightest doubt in the 
writer’s mind that the poor performance could be quickly ex- 
plained. 

I have made many trips between New York and Chicago on 
the “Twentieth Century Limited,” and I have ridden mile 
after mile in 50 seconds or less when the train consisted of 
six and seven cars and was hauled by a Pacific locomotive 
weighing about 261,000 lbs., with 79-in. driving wheels, 4,195 
sq. ft. of heating surface and 22-in. x 28-in. cylinders. This 
equipment, while not built of steel, is certainly not out of 
date, and, furthermore, to one sitting in the buffet car next 
to the engine, everything showed that the locomotive was not 
worked to the limit to hold 72 miles an hour with such a 
train. 

If this can be done on one road with a certain type of en- 
gine it can be done on any other road with the same engine 
and substantially the same road conditions. 

Many observers are therefore inclined to the belief that the 
speed of modern express trains in general is limited more by 
traffic conditions and schedule agreements with competing 
roads than by the locomotives. 

On the Atlantic City runs in 1898 the trains weighed on 
the average about 190 tons. The locomotives used on these 
runs had a tractive effort of 14,350 lbs. when working com- 
pound. The ratio of train weight to tractive effort is there- 
fore 26.7. 

Taking the weight of a modern sleeper as stated in the 
editorial as 75 tons, five of such sleepers would. weigh 375 
tons, and with one buffet car of 50 tons the total weight of 
train would be 425 tons. The tractive effort of the locomotives 
which handle the “Twentieth Century Limited” is 29,200 Ibs., 
and the ratio of train weight to tractive effort is 29.1. It is 
true that the above tractive efforts are not realized at high 
speed, but as they are both determined for the same M. BE. P. 
(per cent. boiler pressure) the comparison is not mitigated. 

From the above ratios we should expect the present day 
Pacific locomotive with a modern train to maintain a speed 
that was 95 per cent. of the speed averaged on the Atlantic 
Ciiy runs in 1898 which I believe averaged 72 miles per hour 
When the train started late. We should, therefore, expect our 
1910 Pacific locomotive to maintain 95 per cent. of 72 or 68.4 
Miles per hour, and this on the assumption that there has been 
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no improvement in locomotive performance for twelve years. 

The writer has known the above described Pacific locomo- 
tives to take a train consisting of five Pullmans and three day 
coaches 43 miles up grade all the way and reach the latter 
point in 48 minutes from a dead stop. Not once, but many 
times. It is needless to say that such a performance requires 
that a speed in excess of 60 miles per hour must be maintained 
up hill after the train is under way a few minutes. Many 
other instances could be cited but such is not the purpose of 
this article. 

In view of the above there is some justification in refusing 
to believe that our modern locomotives cannot maintain a 
speed of 70 miles an hour with a 6-car train on level track. 

Let us presume, however, that our locomotives of to-day can- 
not maintain 70 miles an hour on a level road with a normal 
6-car train. What can we do to improve the locomotive? If 
the Mallet locomotive was successful in meeting the require- 
ments of higher speed for heavier freight trains, perhaps the 
Mallet type of passenger locomotive would do equally well in 
the passenger field. But before resorting to the Mallet, or 
better still, simultaneously with that course, let us be certain 
that we have exhausted the possibilities of the Pacific locomo- 
tive, for instance. 

It is generally conceded that a four-cylinder locomotive with 
two cylinders between the frames is better adapted to high 
speed work than any other type at present in use. One of the 
principal reasons for this is the fact that reciprocating parts 
of the inside cylinders can be made to counterbalance those of 
the outside cylinders. 

If an engine has four cylinders it should certainly have 
four valves if it is intended for high speed service. If it has 
four high-pressure cylinders four valves will give double the 
port area to any one cylinder that two valves would permit, 
and port area is a most important property. Four valves also 
permit less tortuous passages. If the locomotive in question 
is a compound, four valves are needed so that the ratio of 
cut-off in the high pressure to that in the low pressure may 
be varied. It is useless to argue that a fixed cut-off ratio in 
a compound engine can give as good results as a cut-off ratio 
which may be varied to meet different conditions, be the en- 
gine bolted to a foundation or mounted as a locomotive. One 
might almost as well expect a simple locomotive with its cut-off 
fixed at 14 stroke to perform equally as well as one having 
the usual means of shortening the valve travel. As stated in 
the January 28th editorial the latest locomotives on the 
French roads maintain the four-valve arrangements and not 
long ago the writer was afforded an opportunity to ride on a 
French de Glen compound between Calais and Paris on the 
Nord Ry. on the fastest train on that road when the value 
of four valves and double valve gear was demonstrated to him 
in a manner not to be soon forgotten. When the subject of 
the greater complication of four valves was mentioned to the 
French engineers they replied that the American air brake 
was “very much” complicated and asked who would consent 
to reduce complication at the cost of loss in efficiency. 


We must admit that the P. L. M. de Glen Pacifics illustrated 
in the Railway Age Gazette of January 7, 1910, are a splendid 
example of modern locomotive construction along the line of 
meeting increased speed and weight requirements. If these 
machines are fitted with double valve gears and four valves 
there is “food for thought” for American locomotive designers. 

German practice is very similar to the French, and in Eng- 
land there are Pacific locomotives with four 15-in. high-pres- 
sure cylinders, and if I am not mistaken the London & South 
Western has 4-6-0 locomotives with four 16-in. high-pressure 
cylinders. 

The American locomotive designer has little to learn from 
English locomotive practice that is applicable to his needs, 
but this cannot be said of French and German locomotive 
designs. If it is true that our present locomotives have 


reached the limit of speed, and if that speed is 60 miles per 
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hour with normal trains, it is time to look well around us; 
to recognize and take advantage of the experience which 
others have gained, and the lessons they have learned, and to 
apply them to the solution of our problems wherever possible. 
If necessary build locomotives with double valve gears or 
four high-pressure cylinders and try them out, but I venture 
to say that the present day Pacific if correctly designed and 
operated has not quite reached its limit. 

To those who persist in heralding loudly the near approach 
of the time when the electric locomotive shall overlap the 
suburban field to displace the steam locomotives on longer 
runs I would direct attention to the remarks of Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt on the problem of electrification of the Central Pacific 
over the Sierras as follows [Railway Age Gazette, January 
14, page 101]: 

“Eastern critics may be inclined to the opinion that we are 
dallying with this matter. We have found that it pays well 
to make haste slowly with regard to innovations. Electrifi- 
cation for mountain traffic does not carry the same appeal 
that it did two years ago. Oil burning locomotives are solv- 
ing the problem very satisfactorily. Each Mallet compound 
locomotive, having a horsepower in excess of 3,000, hauls as 
great a load as two of former types, burning 10 per cent. less 
fuel and consuming 50 per cent. less water.” 

If the reader fears that the locomotives of to-day are soon 
to be driven from their field by the electric locomotive a 
perusal of the splendid paper on the subject of “Electrification 
of Trunk Lines,’ by L. R. Pomeroy, in the same volume of 
proceedings (an abstract of this important paper will be found 
in another column), will do much to alleviate his fears if not 
remove them entirely for some time to come. 

Finally, granted we had locomotives that could maintain a 
speed of 90 or 100 miles an hour, would we be permitted to 
use them? Would it not first be necessary to look well to the 
curves and the roadbed, and to devote a great deal of atten- 
tion to the traffic conditions where such speed would be taken 
advantage of? 

If our locomotives were capable of such a performance, and 
I hope the day will come when they are, even though regular 
90-miles-an-hour schedules were denied us, it would be a 
source of the greatest gratification to know that the locomo- 
tives could meet the demand when it was made. 

EDGAR LOGAN HILL, 
Am. Soc. M. E. 
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COLFAX GRADE REVISION; SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 














BY BRADFORD BOARDMAN, 
Associate Editor of the Railway Age Gazette. 


The Southern Pacific igs building a low-grade line up the 
foothills of the western slope of the Sierras from Rocktin, 
Cal., east to Colfax. The present main line between these 
points is 31.6 miles long. It has a maximum grade of 2.2 per 
cent., compensated, opposing eastbound traffic, and a maxi- 
mum curvature of 10 deg. This line will be used for west- 
bound traffic, having no opposing grade, and eastbound traffic 
will move over the new’ line, 30.8 miles long, with 1.5 per cent. 
grades and 4 deg. maximum curyature. On the present line 
there is 18.5 miles of curve track, a total of 5,493 deg. The 
new line will Rave 14.2 miles of curve, amounting to 1,344 deg. 

At present the eastbound rating for consolidation engines 
is 480 tons behind tender, and for the Mallet compounds, 1,000 
tons. The ratings on the new line, eastbound, will be 905 tons 
for the consolidations and 1,855 tons for the Mallets. There 
is very little drag tonnage moved over this district, most of 
the lading being high-class freight which is given a schedule 
requiring a smaller train load. The loads now average, there- 
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fore, eastbound, 455 tons and 915 tons, respectively, for the 
two types of eine. Proportionately, when the new line is 
finished the avé@fage loads will be 860 tons and 1,695 tons. 
Over the present line the power for the heavier freight trains 
consists of two consolidation locomotives in front and a Mallet 
about two-thirds of the way back. This revision of grades 
is to be continued, eventually, all the way over the mountains, 
but the plans are not yet finished. 

The present line is being relocated wherever the new line 











Fig. 1—Crossing at Applegate Before Building Subway. 


This shows the usual form of trestle and incidentally some of the 
cheap but effective bracing that can be put in when the foundation of 
the trestle is undermined. 


touches it. In these relocations the curves are reduced to a 
maximum of 6 deg. No attempt is made to reduce grades, as 
there are and will be none opposing westbound traffic... In fact, 
in some cases grades are increased on the relocated line. All 
curves on the present line are to be reduced to 6 deg., but 
this will not be carried out until the new line is in operation, 
except where the lines are together, and at a few points 
where relocations can be made now without disturbing traffic. 

Throughout the work the rock is close to the surface. The 
hardest rock occurring in large quantities is serpentine. The 
softest is the slate and clay shale. There is also quartzite, 











Subway Nearly Completed. 


Fig. 2—Applegate Crossing; 
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granite, disintegrated granite, porphyry and clay. In dry 
weather some of the clay becomes.a sort of hard-pan and has 
to be blasted. On the other hand, the clay shale can some- 
times be handled directly by steam shovel. This is unusual, 
however. It crumbles rapidly after exposure to the air and 
eventually takes about a 11% to 1 slope. Hand drills are 
used in all tunnels except Nos. 18, 7, 5, 4% and 4, and in all 
cuts except in one near Bowman. Where the cut work is 
particularly heavy, a well drill is used, as described below. 

The irrigation system adds to the expense of the work. 
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There are storage reservoirs all through the hills and from 
them ditches run down to the valleys. Where the new grade 
interferes with them they must be taken care of. This means 
an unusual number of culverts, and in many cases the ditches 
have to be diverted for some distance. Sometimes new ditches 
may be dug, but frequently it is necessary to carry them across 
depressions in flumes. The pipe lines from ditches to farms 
are easily handled, being carried directly through fills and 
over cuts on wire suspension bridges, or on a highway bridge 
if convenient. There was also a great deal of work done in 











Fig. 3—Slide in a Heavy Cut. 
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Fig. 4—-Timbering at West Portal of Tunnel No. 13. 


changing the channels of natural streams. Where one 
paralleled the line it often had to be moved away to protect 
the toe of the embankment. This is expensive, as most of the 
slopes are steep, so that a deep cutting is required for the new 
channel. Where the line crosses a stream on a fill it was 
often found practicable to cut a new channel in the side hill 
so as to take the stream through where the embankment was 
low and avoid a long culvert under the highest part of the 
fill. Because of the steepness of the slopes the new channel 
does not have to be carried far upstream before the stream 
can be diverted into. it, and the drainage area at the bottom 
of the valley is so small that what water does fall on will 
seep through the fill without damage. 

Where practicable, grade crossings of highways are avoided. 
The railway bears all the expense of the necessary: relocation 
of highways. There has been considerable difficulty in getting 
the necessary right of way at reasonable prices. The people 
would be willing to give it away for a new line, but take just 
the opposite course when the improvement of an existing line 
is concerned. A result is that the company has to buy much 
more land than it needs. At points the original 400-ft. right 
of way of the Central Pacific had been eucroached on, and this 
resulted in a good deal of trouble. Most of the right of way 
negotiations are now, however, completed; the company even 
succeeded in acquiring a corner of a churchyard. 
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The hardest part of the work is on the portions where the 
new line is adjacent to the present line and construction has 
to be carried on without disturbing traffic. The trouble is that 
in most cases the lines are on different levels. Where they 
are on the same level and the curvature of the old line is 
such as can be followed by the new one, the work is simply 
that of double-tracking. As a matter of fact, however, these 
conditions obtain only at a few places, except for the first two 
miles west from Colfax. No construction trains are run on 
the present operated line, as train service is so frequent that 
there would be many delays; the electric train staff system 
being in use, work trains cannot be operated on the main line 
by flagging. This means that a lot of construction track must 
be built, and it is often expensive. All grade crossings of 
construction track and main line track are protected by all- 
electric interlocking. There are spurs from the operated line 
to construction camps and to tunnels and heavy cuts for de- 
livery of materials and supplies. These spurs are of the same 
construction as main line track, i. e., 75-lb. rail, tie plates 
throughout, with four spikes in each plate on heavy curves, 
first-class ties, etc., except that the spurs are not ballasted 
and there are only 14 ties to the rail. There are a number of 
tunnels and cuts, however, some distance from the prezent 
operated line, to which no spur was built, and all equipment 
was hauled overland, sometimes 2% miles. At Auburn, for 
example, locomotives, cars and steam shovels were hauled 
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fills is brought from San Francisco, both poles and dressed 
timbers. The timber which grows nearby is of poor quality, 
being for the most part a soft, knotty pine. 

Electric lights are used in much of the tunnel work, current 
being supplied by a private power company which has trans- 
mission lines through this district. At tunnel No. 13, how- 
ever, the contractors have their own plant. Electric power 
was wanted at some points for uses other than lighting, but 
the power company demanded too high a price. 

The Utah Construction Co., Ogden, Utah, has the general 
contract for the 11 miles from Colfax west to Clipper Gap. It 
does the tunneling itself, but sublets some of the cut and fill 
work. Concrete work is let separately by the railway com- 
pany. From Colfax to tunnel No. 17, two miles, a double- 
track line is being built. The present line, which crosses the 
new grade frequently in this section, will be abandoned. At 
tunnel No. 17 the old and new lines diverge, meeting again 
at Applegate. The cuts on the double-track section are not 
very heavy. The material is clay, clay shale and slate. The 
clay shale is usually too hard to be handled without shooting. 
On the larger cuts a 3-in. hole is driven. by a well-driving 
machine from the top down to the grade line. At the bottom 
of the hole a pocket is formed by exploding a small charge of 
black powder. A heavy charge of dynamite is then put in this 
pocket; this will shake up a great amount of the shale, so 
that it is easily handled by steam shovel. This method is 
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Colfax-Rocklin Grade Revision. 


Small scale map, showing present line and new eastbound line, but not the relocations of the westbound line, nev the numerous crossings 0° 
new line and present line betwecn Clipper Gap and Colfaz. 


through the town for a mile and a half. Track was laid 
ahead of them and the shovels pulled themselves up hill by 
cables by their own power. 

On the new line there are only two important bridges; 
these are the ones over the Auburn ravine and over Antelope 
creek, near Rocklin. Culverts are plain concrete arches, all 
paved, the smallest having a 4-ft. opening and the largest 
12-ft. There are no pipe culverts except some concrete pipe 
culverts, which have 3-ft. and 2-ft. openings. Culverts have 
to be of ample size to take care of the volume of water which 
comes from even a smal] drainage area in this region. There 
is, however, no trouble from melting snow, there rarely being 
more than 3 in. on the ground west of Colfax. Highways are 
crossed on short girder spans resting on concrete abutments. 
Waterways are never carried through these subways, separate 
culverts being built for them. There is no grade crossing of 
the old and new lines. At Applegate the new line passes 
under the old line, and at Rocklin it passes over it. From 
Applegate to Rocklin trains will be operated left-handed. 

The contractors use Italian, Swedish and some American 
laborers. Unskilled labor costs from $2.25 to $2.50 a day, and 
tunnel men get $3.50. 

The free haul in scraper work is 200 ft., from center of 
excavation to center of mass of fill. Beyond this distance the 
contractor gets an additional amount per yard. Material is 
handled with scrapers for a maximum distance of about 1.600 
ft.. dump cars being used for hauls longer than this. The 
greater part of the timber for the trestles used in making 


used in many cuts on the line, but not in hard rock. No 
scrapers are used except to make grade for construction track 
ahead or around the shovel and at points where cuts are quite 
shallow or short, or where there is considerable burrowing. 

There is only one double-track tunnel; this is No. 4. Tun- 
nels are all Southern Pacific standard section. Portals are 
granite. Tunnels are lined with concrete for 50 ft. and the 
rest is timbered. Timbers and lagging are redwood. On the 
Utah company’s work headings are driven with two drifts at 
the springing lines. The bench is taken out by trapping. A 
drift is driven in the center at grade line and roofed with 
loose timbers. The bench is blasted out above this and the 
muck dropped down into dump cars in the drift through open- 
ings made by removing the roof timbers. 

Of the 17 tunnels on the line, nine are east of Clipper Gap. 
(A cut has been substituted for tunnel No. 8, and tunnel] No. 
414 replaces a cut near Auburn). Nos. 12 to 17 are driven 
from both ends. No. 17 is 760 ft. long; it was driven through 
hard slate with a ledge of quartz, in five months. No. 16 is 
435 ft. long, through hard slate, and was also holed in five 
months. No. 15 is 771 ft. long, and was holed in six months. 
The rock is black quartzite. It is easily broken up, but is hard 
on drills. These three tunnels are now nearly all timbered 
and the concrete lining and the portals are being put in. NO. 
14 is through soft clay shale and slate; it is 1,000 ft. long and 
has just been holed after nine months’ work. No. 13 i: the 
longest on the line, being 3,200 ft. The material is clay slale 
at each end, with slate in the center, and there is now (Jant- 
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ary) about 400 ft. yet to do, after 15 months’ work. A power 
plant was built by the contractor to supply air to the drills, 
power for electric lights, for pumps, and for ventilation. 
Smoke hangs badly in this tunnel. A suction pire is carried 
clear up to the heading. After a shot, air is turned on from 
a valve in the pipe leading to the drills and the suction fan 








Fig. 5—West Portal of Tunnel No. 13. 


is started. This clears the tunnel very slowly. It is believed 
that better results would be obtained by having the suction 
pipe reach only to a point 400 ft. from the heading, which is 
about as far back as the smoke gets, letting the compressed 
air in close to the heading, or perhaps omit the suction and 
blow the smoke all the way back. An ammonia cartridge is 
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being tried with the dynamite. The ammonia fumes neutral- 


ize those of the nitro-glycerine, the amount of ammonia being 
varied with the amount and strength of the dynamite. The 
heading is driven in the usual way, described above, except 
that a small air-operated shovel is used in taking out the 
bench. 


The concrete lining is carried in for several hundred 








Fig. 7—Side-Hill Cutting by Trap Method. 


feet at each end. Work was started when it was intended to 
line all tunnels with concrete throughout, so the first part 
was driven with that expectation. Also, the roof is thin at 
the west end and there is water in the rock at the east end, 
making more than the usual length of lining desirable. 
Tunnel No. 12 is 846 ft. long, through shale, limestone and 











Fig. 6—West Portal of Tunnel No. 9 Before Slide. 
Illustrating the danger of building a new tunnel adjoining an operated track. 
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8—View Looking East, Toward West Portal of Tunnel No. 7. 











Fig. 9—Construction of 8-ft. Arch at Baltimore Ravine. 
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some serpentine. 
mains to be driven. 
Near the east portal of tunnel No. 11, at Applegate, the old 
line is on an embankment and the new line goes through it 
on a skew in a concrete subway with granite portals, the base 
of rail being about 30 ft. below base of rail of the old line. 
This was built with the cut-and-cover method, the old line 
being temporarily carried on a pile trestle. Where the piles 
were in the way of the arch and walls of the subway they were 
boxed and the concrete placed around them, the holes being 
filled with concrete after the piles were withdrawn. The roof 
of the subway, over the arch, is reinforced with I-beams, at 


After five months’ work about 150 ft. re- 











Fig. 10—West End of Tunnel No. 3, Showing Granite 
Boulders and Disintegrated Granite. 


right angles to the axis of the new line. The temporary 
trestle has been filled in and the old track is now on stringers 
resting on the concrete. The stringers will be replaced with 
ballast. Tunnel No. 11 is 763 ft. long, through limestone, and 
work on it has not been started. 

From here to Clipper Gap, two miles, is the most trouble- 
some work on the line. The old line constantly interferes with 
the new eastbound location. It crosses it a number of times, 
as in the two miles west from Colfax, but the lines are on 
different levels, so that it ig not a simple double-tracking 
proposition. As a result the old line has to be swung away 
trom its present location at many places, in order to keep it 
always south of the new line and avoid another cross-over. 
This eliminates many sharp curves, but it is expensive. In 
locating the new line and relocating the old line, allowance 
was made for 1 to 1 slopes and 18-ft. roadbeds. At places the 
roadbed is as wide as 24 ft., to allow for material eventually 
taking more than a 1 to 1 slope. To make two approximately 
parallel lines, on levels varying from 20 ft. to 30 ft. apart, 
without disturbing traffic on the present operated line, gave 
rise to several problems. 

Just west of tunnel No. 11 the new line requires a cut so 
close to the cut through which the present line goes that it 
could not be excavated without spilling material on the pres- 
ent track. A shoo-fly was therefore built around the south 
Side of this work to carry the old line temporarily. In spite 
of this, rocks were thrown on the shoo-fly track once when a 
charge was exploded, due to a fault in the rock formation. 
This is the only place where a shoo-fly was used. There are 
several places where the lines are so close together that the 
Work, while not so cramped as in this case, cannot be carried 
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on by steam shovels without running risks of blocking the 
operated line. At these points excavation is by hand, using 
the trap method described above in connection with tunnel 
work. The heading of the drift is kept advanced well ahead 
of the face of the cut, so that a string of dump cars can be 
run into it and spotted, one after another, under the trap or 
opening in the roof timbers. Making a cut in this way is 
usually not much more expensive than if steam shovels were 
used; the added cost is certainly less than would be the cost 
of detouring the operated line on a shoo-fly so as to allow the 
use of steam shovels. No. 10 is 292 ft. long, through limestone. 
Working from one end, 90 ft. has been driven in two months. 

The west portal of tunnel No. 9 was originally 75 ft. west of 
the present tunnel on the old line, which it parallels. The 
wall between the new tunnel and the approach cut to the old 
tunnel was thin. The soft shale through which this part of 
the new tunnel was driven got so shaken up by the blasting 
that it slid and, the new tunnel being only timbered, the con- 
crete lining not yet being in, and the thin wall not giving 
enough support, about 30 ft. of the tunnel collapsed. The 75 ft. 
of tunnel was therefore replaced with a side cut and the portal 
advanced even with the portal of the old tunnel. 

At Clipper Gap the new line cuts across the old line, form- 
ing a chord to the present sharp curve on which the old line 
rounds the shoulder of a hill. This shoulder has been cut 
away so as to keep the old line south of the new line and also 
make a flatter curve. This required a deep side hill cut 
120 ft. wide at the bottom. The material was clay shale and 
it took four months to remove the total 72,000 cu. yds. 

‘Erickson & Petterson, San Francisco, Cal., have the general 
contract from Clipper Gap to Rocklin, 20 miles. Tunnel No. 
7 is 1,024 ft. long, through black quartzite, and 325 ft. of it 
has been driven in seven months, working from one end only. 
These contractors usually drive tunnels with only one drift 
above. This is centered and from it the arch of the tunnel 
is widened to full section, down to about the springing line. 
One or two drifts are driven at the grade line and the greater 
part of the bench is blown down directly into cars in drifts. 

Just west of Bowman is a situation somewhat like that 
at Clipper Gap. Here, however, the old line was moved so 
far south that separate cuts were made for the old and new 
lines, the level of the latter being 25 ft. below that of the 








Fig. 11—West End of Tunnel No. 1, Showing Soft Granite. 
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former. The cut for the new line is 3,500 ft. long, 45 ft. 
maximum depth, and the 199,000 cu. yds. of excavation was 
completed in seven months. The relocation and straightening 
of the old line required a cutting of 40,000 cu. yds. 

The heaviest cut between Bowman and tunnel No. 6 is 2,400 
ft. long, 35 ft. maximum depth, and containing 103,000 cu. yds., 
which was excavated in six months. The material was shale 
and serpentine. Steam drills were used. Tunnel No. 6 will 
be 1,200 ft. long, through serpentine. It will be driven from 
one end only; no work has been done yet because of difficulty 
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the 380-ft. culvert at the bottom of this fill is shown in the 
photograph. This will require 183,000 cu. yds. Work has been 
under way for seven months, but has been slow because of the 
lack of material. Tunnel No. 414, just west of the fill, has 
only a few feet to go. When it is through a steam shovel will 
start work on cuts west of it and the material will be hauled 
back to the ravine. The fill is being made with a track carried 
on cables stretched across the ravine. It is a crude arrange- 
ment, no towers being used, but the cables being simply an- 
chored to posts and ties bolted directly to them. This makes 











Fig. 12—View at Newcastle, Looking East, Before Work Was Started. 


in getting right of way, but these negotiations have just been 
completed. 
Auburn ravine will be crossed by a 540-ft. trestle, 90 ft. 
‘above the stream, on a 3-deg. curve. There are six 60-ft. deck- 
girder spans, the five steel towers carrying 30-ft. girders. The 


towers are supported on concrete pedestals. There is a 1,200-ft. | 


cut east of the bridge, and tunnel No. 5 is just west of it. 
This tunnel will be 1,239 ft. long and will be driven from one 
end only. Serpentine and a still harder rock, almost like a 
flint, will be encountered, but work has not yet started. West 
of this tunnel there is a short fill, then a cut, and then a 600- 
ft. fill, 120 ft. deep, across Baltimore ravine. The building of 


such a steep slope that at the outer ends of the fill (work is 
proceeding from both ends) the cables are supported on crib- 
work to get a level track, and a bumping post is built on top. 
When the fill is up to grade at the cribwork dumping has to 
stop until the bumping post and cribwork is moved further 
out. This has not, so far, delayed the work, since, as noted 
above, the material has been delivered so slowly, the rock cut- 
ting to the east and the tunnel to the west being the only 
sources of supply. Probably towers will be put up under the 
cables and a level track hung from them, so that the work will 
be faster and safer. Towers are being erected at a fill near 
Newcastle, the only other place where this cable system is 














Fig. 13—Antelope Creek Crossing; Grade of Relocated Westbound Line in Foreground. 
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used. Tunnel No. 414 is 368 ft. long, through black quartzite, 
and is nearly through, as mentioned above, after five months’ 
work from one end only. The cuts and fills from here west 
are not balanced, and a great deal of material has to be bor- 
rowed. The biggest fill requires 190,000 cu. yds. 

The two lines come together again near Newcastle. The 
new line approaches tunnel No. 4 on a 2,500-ft. fill, 70 ft. high, 
maximum, and containing 225,000 cu. yds. Much of this is 
being borrowed with scrapers. The old line is now on a 
higher level, but it will be carried down to the grade of the 
new line and pass through tunnel No. 4, which is double track. 
As the present operated line lies north of the tunnel, a tem- 
porary crossing is necessary. The operated line is carried 
across on a pile trestle, erected under traffic as at Applegate. 
Driving each pile took about 45 minutes, and it was hard to 
get this time between trains. The time includes the time of 
getting the piledriver down from the spur near the block 
station at Newcastle, no work train, of course, being allowed 
on the main line without a train staff. Tunnel No. 4 will be 
991 ft. long, through clay shale, with some hard granite 
boulders. An air shovel is about to be put in here. Because 
of the width of this tunnel and the character of the ground, 
the roof ig temporarily supported with curved I-beams while 
putting in the timbering. Work has been under way for one 
month. From the west portal of the tunnel to Newcastle 
station there will be a double-track fill 1,000 ft. long and 65 ft. 
high, requiring 112,000 cu. yds. This fill will be made single 
track at first. When this is done and the tunnel completed 
the operated line will be swung over on it and the additional 
material necessary to make it double track will be borrowed 
from the old embankment, probably by scrapers. The accom- 
panying photograph, taken last spring, shows this old em- 
bankment. The west portal of the tunnel will be near the 
water tank in the distance. 

West from Newcastle the new line diverges to the north, 
and there will also be about two miles of relocation of the 
westbound line, eliminating some curvature and keeping it 
south of the eastbound line. The only other relocation of any 
account is at Rocklin, as described below. The work on the 
eastbound line is heavy for about seven miles west from New- 
castle. It is a succession of cuts and fills, the heaviest cut 
being 70 ft. deep, 84,000 cu. yds., and the heaviest fill, 2,000 ft. 
long, requiring 157,000 cu. yds. Borrowing is necessary for 
most of the way. The ground is mostly a soft granite, which 
is disintegrated to a sort of coarse sand for usually 6 to 8 ft. 
on top. Some of this disintegrated granite is fairly hard, so 
usually it is all shot before being handled by the steam shovels 

Tunnel No. 3 is 1,639 ft. long, and after five months’ work, 
from one end only, 1,300 ft. remains to be driven. Hard 
granite was encountered at about the springing line of the 
arch, but the rest of it is soft granite. No. 2 will be 769 ft. 
long, through soft granite and conglomerate; work has not 
yet begun. No. 1 is through about the same material as 
No. 2. Of the total 1,896 ft., about 900 ft. has been driven in 
seven months. 

At Rocklin the new line would cross the old line at grade. 
To get a separate crossing the westbound line is being re- 
located to the north, passing under the new Antelope creek 
bridge. This relocated line is 6,000 ft. long, on a 6-deg. curve, 
all within the Rocklin yard limits, the land being fairly level. 
The grade for it is shown in the foreground in the photo- 
sraph of Antelope creek bridge. This bridge consists of one 
‘0-ft through girder span over the relocated line, three 60-ft. 
(deck girder spans, and one 125-ft. through riveted truss over 
‘he stream. The steel work rests on concrete piers, about 30 

t. high. 

The following tables show the average amount of equipment 
and number of men used each day. 

EQUIPMENT AND MEN USED PER DAY BY ERICKSON & PETTERSON, 
Grading Force. 


EY TEMAN 1... . ee cece eens 40.0 Craneman 
LAUONORE, sca had ch, see Fireman 
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Dy o,f 2 irene Pree ge eran oe 115.0 ON Re i tr ak wide $4.0 
2-horse team and driver.... 25.0 WESROMNINE Seco ss cee eirne 10.0 
4-horse team and driver.... 4.0 1-horse carts and driver.... 12.0 
6-horse team aud driver.... 1.0 COP FOMAIIOR as ko wks kta etre 2.0 
INN a ace ee aserein odors as 4.0 Dinkey : 
DO COPS 6 ees. decee tess CLO ere 8.0 
lilows: Dae ee ee ee 8.0 
4-horse plow, holder & T. 4.0 yc 1 ne rr 8.0 
6-horse plow, holder & T. 4.0 PO a 4.0 
8-horse plow, holder & T. 2.0 Blacksmith helper ........ 4.0 
2-horse scraper and driver.. 24.0 POWOCHINE ois ceca dive ees 5.0 
4-horse fresno and driver.. 18.5 Drills: 
2-horse slip and driver.... 2.0 PRAM ke Wise Weaiel The oe 4.0 
2-horse fresno and driver... 4.0 DC eee eae ee 4.0 
3-horse snatch and driver.. 4.0 EON OUNS ere So eisai e vietery Mie 4.0 
Steamshovel : RRR ops a Sta ale ahaa 4.0 
OVO erence od Sak cae o Ras 8.0 Ph) en er 4.0 
MEIN 6 oh o's ok av el dialed ce Se 8.0 
General Force. 
“imekeeper re er ro ee 10.0 WEMORIMISE 5 iis. cisesicée eeeene 3.0 
NOUN G49. do 6 iwisic icone ma tale sie 18.0 Watchman ............++. 3.0 
WMNMNIRE 55 5 oan a ca etie 35.0 Driving WOrses ... ..... <0 3.0 
2 en 17.0 2-horse supply team....... 7.0 
Blacksmith helper 12.0 4-horse supply team....... 6.0 
2 oe 6.0 6-horse supply team....... 1.0 
Carpenter helper .......... 6.0 COIBT HOME noice ce 6 cans 5.0 
SAGGIC TOPKG os. oes cv cc os 6.0 NRE oe inte Roo ace xa ie 26.0 
WOGUIO HOMO sic occcd ccc 5.0 OL OO OO ENE ieee a CP Pe a Orr err 6.0 
ON OTN as on ss ae: cries deo eieracs 7.0 
Tunnel Force. 9 
BOON S,  onesc euaeieiarsi Kier e are 15.5 6-horse team and driver.... 3.5 
EIGAGIN@MOER ... 6.6 ccccces 78.0 Drills : 
POUGOOUINONE oo eneisiavecace ea cas 26.0 Uo. sacanain o oar eiae sree 4.0 
RO Gain. ane Slava o ekoe-< eeu 184.0 PUPIGRS cs wa < e:0- a a 0k ee ws 11.0 
SOMEONE 5 cnc 63-25 ee bo was §.0 Drillers’ helper ..........- 8.0 
PIGRCRIMIGN 6c occ cc ws ees 12.0 Unloading and hauling lumber: 
FERGUS oreo Sete aod a cishores 2.0 HabOP . 00sec esse ccsees 12.0 
Boiler NR en aca 2.0 2-horse team and driver... 3.0 
2 UE eee 4.0 4-horse team and driver.. 3.0 
Carpenter MIEN Sone alts 2.0 Dump: 
i Sean 10.0 MRI os awe or ais ie cteliaie Wha) keane 30.0 
Blacksmith helper ......... 9.0 LG See eee ree 20.0 
PRU a i ag 5 duce e anaieve 5.0 NP RMOR I os scl c cnccdsale snare tare ane 2.0 
4-horse team and drive . 0 PORNO CONG? e304 cana ce was 2.0 
: Masonry Force. 
OR OMEA a ats ard alae nies enteais 14.0 Carpenter helper .........-- 8.0 
PRR Bag fora a ree as 39.0 2-horse team and driver.... 8.0 
POOP i650 6a 6 a6 rece 's eralarere 17.0 4-horse team and driver.... 30.0 
BIRMAUD (Fei SS a sic: Sra dca Quakes 94.0 Ae ee Ieee em Ws nar a eet 5.0 
URINE ho cao ek x lee 19.0 IRIN, ok rc crs eh ave ace 5.0 


EQUIPMENT AND MEN USED PER DAY BY UTAH CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Grading Force. 
POON ois 56k 6c tem ciadies 20.0 WRG oo. ect esawe 4.0 
ee, eee ee ree Dinkey: 
2-horse team and driver.... 2.0 Locomotives 8.0 
4-horse team and driver.... 2.0 WEMGINGErS 2... osc cesess 8.0 
6-horse team and driver.... 1.0 aan raat 8.0 
a i reer eee CE eae 3.0 
Dump: Carpenters’ helper ........ 5.0 
DPD SCONE oo sais o Se 68 73.0 WOWGCPOIAT ce ons ces enews 3.0 
NUN Hee co cars oe a re 12.0 2-horse scraper and driver... 4.0 
MI en kos Sos oe oe, 8.0 4-horse fresno and driver... 6.0 
Steamshovels : 4-horse plow. holder and T. 9.0 
SUGAMSHOVEL 6666s ean es 4.0 6-horse plow. holder and T. 3.0 
RI oo asx are cs nee 4.0 WEOING GHMING. Soi coc s iw ce 1.0 
COPAMIOTIO Sooo sc as ce We oes 4.0 Holst engineer . .. 2 66:.2,00. 1.0 
WCRI ae cote ack s doen a es 4.0 Sigbalwian ...3..% 6 8cie cs 1.0 
BUUREN 5k 6a: 02556 aa Sen 15.0 
General Force. 
POUMOURM ices Sir heed oeies eras 10.0 2-horse supply team....... 7.0 
fo re 8.0 4-horse supply team....... 5.0 
oi ASE near ee 14.0 6-horse supply team....... 1.0 
Soc Ae eee een 23.0 eee ease ear eer 3.0 
2 ne ZO - CAMP WORE 6 6. occ ce cdiais-n oes 1.0 
Blacksmith helper ........ 2.0 MIMI goons ace is oie ae 11.0 
or Cer 2.0 NEO IITIIAIE Ns: ose cancseh cowie. wis 3x0 2.0 
Carpenters’ helper ........ 1.0 CGREDE DORS  . aioe edielets neha 3.0 
Tunnel Forec. 
BE IUIN yoara ire ike anes el ecaas 14. (35/10) 6 Sa ro rT cece 32.0 
HeadingmMen .........6 608. 24.0 Drillers’ helpers ........ 8.0 
PORGMBEIIOINY “oo o:ac-c akisie can 14.0 Unloading and hauling lumber: 
OIE 5 cae science de 556 -epielp ane 82.0 Di ae eri ere err 2.0 
ah cre io aleve cicceraranets 3: WE 6 ira, oa canara eidinys 12.0 
ne ee ee 2.0 2-horse team and driver... 1.0 
CompressOrman ........... 2.0 4-horse team and driver.. 5.0 
lg rr 1.0 Dump: 
INGE eos oa ck ac esan 1.0 Cars: (QUMP) ~~ oi 86.6. oe ore 31.0 
BN eo 6. ooo anew weiciatnwians 2.0 OD aan a a eels dw ene 7.0 
ON Oca cicteermcnehes Scenes 1.0 PRN OER os scree cea wsleee ¢ 7.0 
Sawmill operator ......... 1.0 Shovel: 
Sawmill Jaborer .......... 2.0 MtGamMshGve! ©... 66k cs ss 1.0 
A ee ee 6.0 IGOR ates aceitre e.g aoe me 1.0 
Carpenters’ helpers ........ 2.0 CROOUNAEN 9s 5 6 cheer cnats tse ew 1.0 
PRR CRSIONE |e Se ce ase x's ose Seve 6.0 Dinkey: 
Blacksmith helper ......... 2.0 EMCOTIOCEVES: 65,0564, s'25/4 06% 2.0 
LL SS ee ee ee 1.0 PRPSHOMROM oo .k cae ccs tac 2.0 
Drills: [ODL hee eae See eee 2.0 
RM ie ici ileisal ht caro pp aed ee 8.0 MNO aoa er atcha ox, sere ders gl 4.0 
Masonry Force. 
Porm gel see as ae 4.0 Carpentera’ Helper -: ¢.'..... 6.0 
PIN he oo apsictaahs iate.areee 15.0 4-horse team and driver,... 6.0 
ee ee 5.0 2-horse team and driver.... 3.0 
EPO COPEICES: so Soci waeacs 6.0 TOPE 035 elacu Cece kilos igarquane/ 6. 1.0 
ee oe ieee 30.0 Gasolene engine ........... 1.0 
WRC OHEOEE eae 5k 6 eis wrccd wer 4.0 ja rr ere 1.0 


The work is now about 40 per cent. finished. No rails have 
been laid. ; 

We are indebted for material for the above description to 
William Hood, chief engineer; A. J. Barclay, assistant engi- 
neer, who is in charge of the work, and J. C. Christy, engineer 
in charge of right of way purchases. 
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TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN JANUARY.* 





Following is a list of the most notable train accidents that 
occurred on the railways of the United States in the month 
of January, 1910. This record is intended to include usually 
only those accidents which result in fatal injury to a pas- 
senger or an employee or which are of special interest to 
operating officers. It is based on accounts published in local 
daily newspapers, except in the case of accidents of such 
magnitude that it seems proper to write to the railway man- 
ager for details or for confirmation: 


Collisions 

No. persons 

-—— Kind of —reported— 

Date. Road. Place. Accident. Train. Kil’ ’d. Inf d. 
1. Great Northern. Oxford, Mont. re. P.& 2 20 
1. C., B. & Q......Judith Gap. be. P. & Ft 3 3 
2. Bost. cs gs go thi Charlestown. rc. Kt. & Ft 1 1 
3. C., M: & St.P..Roscoe, S.D. be. Ft. & Ft. 6 2 
5. Balt. & Ohio...W. Alexandria. be. P. & Ft. 2 3 
75. Ore. R.R. & N. .Caseade Locks re. Kt. & Ft. 4 5 
6. Lehigh & H.....Woodruffs Gap be. Kt. & Ft. 1 3 
7. L. S. & M. S....Harbor Creek. ae P. & Ft. 1 2 
79. Texas & Pac....Shreveport. be. P. & Ft. 5 v0 
12. Ore, Sh. Line... Arcadia. re. P. & Ft. 1 3 
716. C., M. & St. P..Keystone. be P. & P. 2 9 
16. Ill, Central ....Pinckneyville. re. P. & it. 1 10 
17.. Southern Pac ..Lemay. xc. P. & Ft. 3 3 
17. Denver & R. G.. Leadville. be. Kt. & Ft. 2 3 
23. Mobile & Ohio..Carroll, Tenn. be. P. & Ft. 2 2 
29. L. S & M. S..... Ashtabula. re. Re 2. 0 3 
31. L. S. & M. S....Swanton, O. re. P. & Ft. 1 2 


Derailments. 
No. persons 


Cause Kind y-reported— 
Date Road. Place. ofderlmt. of train. Kil’ re. mage 
15. Colo. Mid. ...... Leadville. unx. Kt 
18. Northern Pac. .Blue Grass. b. rail. ie ; 4 
19. T., St. L. & W.. Panama. unx. Ft. 3 0 
20.. Den., N.W. & P. Antelope. runaway. . Ft. 3 2 
22. CCC. & St. L. Riverside. eq. Pass. 5 15 
25..N. Y. Central...St. Johnsville. neg. Pass. 2 0 
25.. Denver & R. G..La Veta. boiler. it. 2 3 
25.- eR. .0 . Titusville. unx. Kt. 4 2 
27. Caro., & O...St. Paul, Va. ace. obst. Ft. 4 3 
31. Texas ‘ Pac....Jefferson. b. rail. Pass 0 6 


The butting sitioten near Roscoe, S. D., on the third, was 
between two trains, neither of which had the right of way, 
one being a freight and the other a work train. Three Bul- 
garian.workmen were killed and 8 others. were injured. The 
crew of the work train were engaged in clearing the track 
of snow. The freight was running at 15 miles an hour at the 
moment of the collision, and the engine of the work train 
was overturned. The collision was due to misunderstanding 
of orders on the part of the work train. 

The conductor and engineman responsible for the collision 
at Woodruff’s Gap, N. J., on the sixth were arrested and tried 
on a charge of manslaughter, but were acquitted. A _ brief 
account of the trial was given in the Railway Age Gazette of 
February 11, page 321. The case is of interest as being one 
in which lack of sleep was presented as a reason for the 
negligence of the men, while yet there had been no violation 
of the hours of labor law and apparently no intentional mis- 
use of time on the part of the negligent engineman. 

The collision at North East, Pa., on the seventh resulted in 
the killing of three and the injuring of 10 employees on a 
work train. Westbound passenger train No. 23 collided with 
this work train, badly damaging two of its cars. The work 
train was occupying the main line while the men of the 
crew were engaged in repairing telegraph and signal wires 
which had broken down in the severe sleet storm of January 
5. The passenger train had run past an automatic block 
signal which was set against it. 

The collision at Shreveport, La., on the ninth occurred on a 
yard track. A Texas & Pacific passenger train, No. 53, was 
moving backward toward the station and was met by a switch- 
ing engine of the Kansas City Southern, and the leading car 
of the passenger train, a sleeping car, was wrecked for fully 








1 Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 




















re, Rear collision——be. Butting collision xe, other collisions 
b, Broken——4, Defectiv un- 
explained——¢erail, open derailing switch— ms, Misplaced switch 
ace. obst., Accidental obstruction malice, Malicious obstruction of 








, etc. boiler, Explosion of boiler of locomotive on roa 

Cars burned while running: P. or Pass., Passenger train——F. or Ft., 
Freight train (includes empty engines, work trains, etc.)———Asterisk, 
Wreck wholly or partly destroyed by fire——Dagger, One or more pas- 
sengers killed. 
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half of its length. The conductor and one passenger standing 
on the rear platform of this car—that is to say, on the leading 
end of the train—were killed, as was a trainman on the switch- 
ing engine, and two other passengers were Slightly injured. 

In the rear collision at Ashtabula, Ohio, on the twenty- 
ninth, in daylight, the westbound Lake Shore Limited, which 
had stopped for the purpose of taking on a dining car, was 
run into at the rear by the following Boston & St. Louis 
express, and the observation car of the limited, the rear halt 
of which was empty, was wrecked. Four sleeping cars next 
ahead of this were knocked off the track. Only one passenger 
was seriously injured, but the total number of injuries re- 
ported was: passengers 56, employees 13, other persons 14. 
The St. Louis express had run past distant and home auto- 
matic signals set against it. 

The derailment near- Leadville, Col., on the fifteenth is re- 
ported as due to the train becoming uncontrollable on a steep 
grade, a cause which is very familiaf in the railway history 
of Colorado; but an officer of the road is quoted as saying 
that the cause was a broken rail. 

The train derailed at St. Johnsville, N. Y., on the twenty- 
fifth was the eastbound Twentieth Century Limited express, 
and the engineman and fireman were killed. It occurred at 
5.40 a. m. In consequence of the presence or a slower train 
east of St. Johnsville the signalman at that point set his 
switches to turn the express from track No. 1 to track No. 4, 
the eastbound freight track, intending to have the train run 
on that track to the next station; and the derailment was 
caused by excessive speed through the three crossover tracks. 
The engine was not derailed until it reached the third or last 
crossover, but then it was quickly overturned, and the engine- 
man and fireman were crushed to death beneath it. Three of 
the cars of the train were derailed, but they were not badly 
damaged, nearly all of the windows remaining unbroken. As 
the distant signal is 3,500 ft. west of the home signal, and its 
light was clearly visible, being obscured by nothing except 
that a very light snow was falling, there is no explanation 
of how the engineman came to enter the crossovers at such 
high speed. The engineman, 35 years old, is said to have been 
one of the best on the division. 

The train derailed near Titusville, Pa., on the twenty- 
seventh had one engine at the front and two at the rear, and 
the immediate cause of the derailment is said to have been 
some trouble at a switch, which ditched the leading engine; 
but the disastrous character of the accident is attributed to 
the fact that the two engines at the rear continued pushing 
for some seconds after the leading engine ran off the track, 
this overturning that engine and pushing it into a bank at 
the side of the road. The four men killed and the two in- 
jured were all on this leading engine. 

The train derailed at Jefferson, Tex., on the thirty-first was 
the second section of southbound passenger train No. 3, and 
the wreck accurred about 4 a.m. Five passenger cars were 
overturned and ditched, but they were not badly wrecked, and 
it is said that none of the personal injuries were of a danger- 
ous character. , 

The train derailed at St. Paul, Va., on the twenty-seventh 
was a work train moving backward. It ran into a rock which 
had fallen on the track. The collisions on the Boston & Maine 
on the second and on the Southern Pacific on the seventeenth 
were due to misplaced switches, and that on the Denver & Rio 
Grande on the seventeenth to a mistake in orders. The three 
persons killed in the derailment at Panama, II1l., on the nine- 
teenth were trespassers, smothered to death in a car of grain. 

Of the 11 accidents to electric 
papers as occurring in the United States in the month of Jan- 


uary two were butting collisions on interurban roads, one of 
One rear 
collision in New York City caused one fatal and three non- 


which is reported as causing two fatal injuries. 


fatal injuries. 
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FEBRUARY 18, 1910. 


THE ELECTRIFICATION OF TRUNK LINES. 





BY L. BR. POMEROY.* 


It is assumed from a physical and mechanical viewpoint 
that electric traction can meet all the demands and require- 
ments of railway service. Therefore, whether electricity will 
replace steam traction or not is entirely a commercial 
problem. 

It may be stated at the outset that whatever system of elec- 
trification is adopted a very large outlay has to be faced, and 
no case for electrification can be made out unless an increase 
in net receipts can be secured sufficient to more than pay 
interest on the extra capital involved. This increase may be 
brought about either by decreasing the working expenses for 
the same service, by so modifying the service as to bring in 
a greater revenue, or by a combination of these. 

However, there is hardly a steam road in existence to-day 
which does not have divisions or sections, where distinctly 
local traffic can be handled more profitably by light, compar- 
atively frequent electric service, than as now, with heavy 
steam trains. Both steam and electric service can be operated 
over the same tracks without detriment or embarrassment to 
either. In so doing each kind of service would be appropri- 
ately handled in a manner best suited to the conditions of 
each. 

The fundamental principle, based on the present state of 
the art, seems to be that if you cannot accomplish something 
by means of electricity that is now possible by steam traction, 
there is nothing to justify the change; the mere substitution 
of one kind of power for another merely to obtain the same 
result is not commercially warranted. 

There are certain inherent advantages in electrical opera- 
tion that have shown up very well, because the increase in 
business has absorbed the increased interest account, but 
these cases hardly apply to trunk line conditions, as the law 
of induced travel has no bearing on freight train operation, 
the principal business of trunk line roads. 

In heavy work the limiting feature of the steam locomotive 
is the boiler, and the maximum adhesion can be utilized only 
at low speeds. For example, a 2-8-0 locomotive with 180,000 
Ibs. on the drivers has a tractive force, at 10 miles per hour, 
of about 40,000 Ibs., or 4.5 to 1. At 30 miles per hour the 
tractive force becomes 13,250 lbs., or 30.2 to 1. As tractive 
force governs the tonnage hauled, the ability of the electric 
locomotive to utilize almost indefinitely power proportional to 
the maximum adhesion and produce a drawbar pull entirely 
independent of the critical speed of a steam locomotive, as 
limited by the boiler, is a marked feature. 

In heavy grade work the ability to increase the speed 
shows up favorably to the electric locomotive as enlarging 
the capacity of a given section, but here also the business has 
to be sufficient to absorb the increase in fixed charges. 

With steam locomotives a coal consumption, when running, 
of 4 to 5 lbs. per i.h.p. hour really means 6 or 7 lbs. at the rail, 
when the losses due to firing up, laying by in yards and 
sidings, blowing off at the pops and consumption of the air 
Pumps are taken into account. Whereas, under electric oper- 
ation, with an efficiency of 65 to 70 per cent. between the 
power house and the rail, a coal consumption of 4 lbs. per 
kilowatt hour at the rail can be counted on. 


The writer is informed that the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way station (1903), with a 40 per cent. load factor, produced 
Power at the switchboard at the rate of 4.7 mills per kilowatt 
hour (or 3.5 mills per h.p. hour), and with a load factor of 
55 per cent., which prevails in the winter time, the cost is at 
the rate of 4.43 and 3.3 mills, respectively. These costs cover 
all expenses and repairs except fixed charges. The coal con- 
sumption is 2.9 Ibs. per kilowatt and 2.16 per h.p. hour. 

L. B. Stillwell is authority for the statement that the Inter- 


— 


Peg of an address before the Engineering Society of Columbia 
ersity. 
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borough is producing power at the rate of 2.6 lbs. of coal per 
kilowatt hour, or 3 lbs. at the. drawbar. 

Another authority gives the following figures for the ele- 
vated roads for cost of power, $0.005 per kilowatt hour at the 
switchboard, $0.0066 at the third rail shoes, or $0.0089 at the 
rims of the drivers. These figures are exceptional and hard 
to duplicate, and as the fixed charges are not included the 
writer would consider 114 cents per kilowatt hour at the rail 
a conservative figure, and will use this cost in the following 
computations. 

RELATIVE COST OF COAL FOR STEAM AND ELECTRIC OPERATION. 

It may be fair to assume that where average coal is used 
we can count on about $2.25 per ton for locomotive coal on the 
tender, while a much cheaper grade can be used in the power 
house, costing, with modern coal handling facilities, about 
$1.50 per ton. At this rate the relative difference in the cost 
of the coal at the rail would be represented by the following 


figures: 
2.5 Ibs. 





Electric power station x $1.50... $7.50 
50 per cent. off 

Sicam locopictives 7 = S226 .icccccdwecescsase 15.75 
or 50 per cent. in favor of electricity. The following results 
of the Mersey Tunnel operation are pertinent: Under electric 
operation one ton of coal at $2.10 yields 2.29 ton-miles at 22% 
miles per hour, while with steam one ton of coal at $3.84 
yields 2.21 ton-miles at 17%4 miles per hour. The difference, 
amounting to 55 per cent., is in favor of the electric operation. 

On mountain grades or in heavy freight service, where the 
boiler of the freight locomotive is forced to the limit and 
the boilers are designed for this particular purpose, the show: 
ing is still more favorable to the electric side. Especially 
is this true when the steam locomotive is detained on side 
tracks for as long a period as it takes to make the run, which 
is very frequently the case, since under these conditions the 
cost for fuel becomes a larger proportion of the total operat- 
ing expense. A 2-8-0 locomotive with 50 sq. ft. of grate sur- 
face burns 300 lbs. of coal per hour while lying on side 
tracks. Reports from Mallet locomotives indicate that from 
600 to 800 lbs. are burnéd per hour under the same conditions. 

The cost of a unit of power with the steam locomotive be- 
comes relatively higher under maximum than minimum 
boiler demands, while with electricity the cost per unit is at 
a uniform rate, whether working under extreme or light 
power demands. 

An express passenger locomotive of the Atlantic (4-4-2) 
type, with the following data: Cylinders, 21 by 26 in.; boiler 
pressure, 200 lbs. per sq. in.; weight on drivers, 102,000 lbs.;. 
heating surface, 2,821 sq. ft.; grate surface, 50 sq. ft.; rate of 
combustion, 150 lbs. per sq. ft. of grate surface per hour; speed, 
70 miles per hour. 

7,500 x 2.85 x 20 x 1,000 
2,000 x 70 x 80% x 5,350 
Under electric conditions we have 
20 x 2x $0.011% x 1,000 tons 
1,000 watts 
or 28% per cent. less. 

These figures apply only to average conditions on an undu- 
lating profile, when coasting is occasionally possible. With the 
benefits of momentum grades, also, the figures would be rela- 
tively less, but the electric locomotive would respond and 
benefit accordingly, so that the percentages would be approxi- 
mately the same. ; 

When steam locomotives are loaded to their capacity, as is 
generally the case where tonnage rating is practised, the rate 
of combustion of 150 lbs. of coal per square foot of grate sur- 
face per hour will still hold good and remain constant, the 
tons hauled being the variable, responding or being modified 
by the speed or physical conditions of the road. 

SAVINGS CLAIMED FOR ELECTRIFICATION. 

In view of the foregoing the following extract from an 

article by C. L. De Muralt will be of interest. The figures are 








= $0.50 
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from the annual report of 1903 of the roads named: 


Cost of Operating Trunk Lines. 





Penn. R.R. N. Y. Cent. 
Piel TOP GOCOMOTAUES ove ct heb cheeses cues $6,000,135 $4,635,877 
i ee 335,286 295,583 
Other supplies for locomotives ........... 382,548 334,673 
Wages: BPnginemen and roundhouse men.. 5,716,848 4,928,443 
Co eS a er 4,442,127 2,991,335 
Switchmen, flagmen and watchmen ... 3,900,427 2,511,552 
Other expenses ‘of conducting transportation 14,540,542 11,607,538 
Repairs Sy ee eer 4,412,983 3, 608, 972 
DE MNO 6:6 os cece nen eae ee 10, 674, 726 5,661,992 
g oO SS eee eae 8.542.935 6,145,341 
+ POS. ccs nh pans Sake Se oem eS 4,122,018 2,454,691 
Se ee See eee ee 1,858,319 1,786,494 
BOD sos bee ka cies whe benekes ee etewws a $64,928,894 $46,962,491 


Mr. De Muralt then applies the figures found during the 
course of his investigation, which would lead to the following 
reductions if electricity was adopted as a motive power: 


Penn. R.R. N. Y. Cent. 

Pe, ae 56 65k kb oar ehe soe ee esas $600,013 $463,388 
a eee ee eee re 335,286 295,583 
Other supplies, 50 per cent............... 191.274 167,336 
Wages, enginemen, etc., 25 per cent........ 1,429,212 1,207,361 
Bepsire to 1OCOMROTEVES: 2... - oc0scsednsecs 2,206,492 1,804,486 
Tl OE: BENEE: osc ccna seccaseans $4, 762,277 $3,942,154 


The saving in water alone capitalized at 5 per cent. equals 
$6,750,000 for the former and nearly $6,000,000 for the latter 
road. As large as these alleged savings are, yet they would 
not amount to more than 214 to 3 per cent. on the necessary 
increase in capital to electrify the roads on which the fore- 
going savings apply. 

While the first cost for power stations and electric equip- 
ment represents a large outlay, yet such items as the cost for 
repairs of locomotives and shops, expensive hostlering at ter- 
minals, coaling and water stations, and the incidental labor 
charge and repairs thereto will, in the aggregate, be materially 
reduced. The comparative saving in repairs will be indicated 
by the following figures: 


--—— Ver cent. 

Repairs. Steam. Electric. 
DS Pe eee ee ke ee Te or 20 0 
PP Ca «sch hsnehakae See OS Sb Ah ee se ea e's 20 20 
nckiasey Skea REA i Abe bes o:0UN Ss ae ees whee 30 15 
RR MON RIIBIEDW: 6c g's v's io ons k podbau is owas ee 12 5 
ON ER ST eee PPE Re EE TELE eS 5 0 
RE ance seco s Shand bAS EERE ALR OMSD ONES 13 0 
| Re Se Sry oe eee ee ee ee 100 40 


OTHER COMPARISONS BETWEEN STEAM AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES. 

It is further claimed that, with electric operation, greater 
mileage is possible with the electric locomotive and that fewer 
units are necessary to perform the same service. Great stress 
is laid on the fact that the ordinary freight locomotive makes 
only 3,000 miles per month, or 100 miles per day, against which 
is put forward the ability of the electric locomotive to per- 
form practically continuous service, suggesting the propriety 
of comparing electric and steam operation on the basis of ton- 
miles per annum each is able to make and also the relative 
weight on driving wheels and not their total weight. 

The operating efficiency of a steam locomotive in freight 
service is so low, averaging about 3,000 miles per month, that 
it is generally thought due to limitations, per se, in the loco- 
motive, whereas it is mainly due to operating and traffic con- 
ditions, which limitations would apply with equal force to the 
electric locomotives, so that, barring some increase in speed, 
the electric locomotive can make no greater mileage than its 
steam competitor in equivalent service, consequently its splen- 
did ability to perform almost continuous service cannot be 
realized in practice for reasons aforesaid. 

The time for which the mechanical department is respon- 
sible — 22 per cent.; the average time the locomotive is per- 
forming useful work = 28 per cent—i. e., actually pulling 
trains, 3,000 miles per month, 100 miles per day; while the 


period or balance of tne time that the locomotive is under 
steam, with crew, and ready to go, and represents the time 
at terminal yards, side tracks and awaiting orders, etc. — 50 
per cent. 


It is just here that our electrical friends make the great 
mistake of claiming “greater capacity” for the electric loco 
motive over its steam equivalent. It is conceded that under 
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electric conditions the 22 per cent. may be reduced as much as 
one-half and perhaps, owing to greater speed, the 28 per cent. 
may be increased, but the “lost motion” period due to traffic 
and operating causes will be relatively the same for both. 
The percentages are from an actual three months’ test on a 
trunk line reported in 1904 in the proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Railway Master Mechanics’ Association by the committee 
on time service of locomotives. 

The only cases where electric operation is commercially jus- 
tified is in congested local passenger situations where the con- 
ditions closely approach those of a “moving sidewalk” and the 
records show that these cases have been profitable only when 
a large. increase in business has been realized. 

POWER STATION CAPACITY. 

The impression is quite prevalent that if 100 steam locomo- 
tives are required to operate a certain division, if operated 
electrically, a power station capacity the equivalent of 100 loco- 
motives would be necessary, whereas the generator capacity, 
barring the installation of spare units, would be of such size 
as to meet the average load. This average can be determined 
by laying down a.train sheet, from which the load at any 
hour in the day can be seen and the peaks located. 

For ordinary computations the number of trains to provide 
for is, approximately: 

The total train-miles per hour 





Mean speed 

Consider the example of a road or division 100 miles long 
on which a given train requires 2,000 h.p. to keep it in motion. 
If 20 cars take a maximum of 100 h.p. each, the electrical 
conductors and distributing apparatus will never be required 
to’ deliver more than 100 h.p. at any one point. If, on the 
other hand, the entire traffic of the line must be concentrated 
in a single train, the electrical conductors and distributing 
apparatus must deliver the full 2,000 h.p. at each and every 
point. In other words, with the concentrated load, the 
capacity of the distributing apparatus at each and every point 
must be 20 times as great as the capacity when 20 cars are 
used to give the same total load. Electric traction has proved 
its superiority for distributing loads, but concentrated loads 
are still handled almost exclusively by steam locomotives. 

SOME ADVANTAGES OF ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES. 

With steam locomotives the most economical average speed, 
for freight service, is 12 to 15 miles per hour, where there is 
ample track space for the free movement of trains. With a 
dense traffic this free movement can only be obtained by a 
higher speed and if the large train tonnage be maintained, 
more horse-power is required of the engine and boiler. It is 
difficult to increase the size of steam freight locomotives with. 
out resorting to the Mallet compound articulated type, and 
here we have the equivalent of two locomotives in one ma 
chine. 

With the electric locomotive it is possible to develop a much 
greater horse-power and a large percentage of overload at the 
time when needed and to do it more economically than witl 
steam. The New York Central electric locomotive has a maxi: 
mum peak horse-power of 3,000, which is 25 per cent. abové 
normal. This maximum is about double the power which cal 
be obtained from the New York Central standard Atlanti¢ 
(4-4-2) type locomotive. Similar proportions can be obtained 
for electric freight locomotives and their size and power al? 
not limited by boiler capacity. If the steam locomotive * 
capable of developing 30,000 T. F. at the drawbar at } 
m.p.h. or 

30,000 x 12 m.p.h. 
375 
and it is reauired to increase the speed of the train to 2) 
m.p.h. and maintain the same tonnage, then 1,600 hp 
will be reauired, which means the employment of a mut 
larger locomotive or double heading. 

The advantage of the overload capacity on short mountail 

grades or for strategic peaks is one of the strong points if 





= 960 h.p. 
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advantage in urban and suburban passenger service. 
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favor of the electric machine and would make electric opera- 

tion applicable to special cases rather than a universal sub- 

stitute, in the broad light of commercial considerations. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

Our conclusion, from this survey of the situation, is that the 
rapid development of suburban passenger traction by elec- 
tricity will require large power houses at large cities, and 
these can gradually be made sufficient for working the line 
on further'stretches in each direction, handling congested ter- 
minals, or used where commercially practicable, until it may 
be desirable to electrify the entire division. 

Electric operation as compared with steam shows to greatest 
Here, if 
multiple unit trains are employed, so that a considerable 
fraction of the total weight is carried on the driving wheels, 
thus permitting a high rate of acceleration to be used, a 
schedule speed quite impracticable in steam operation can be 
maintained. Moreover, a more frequent service can be given 
without a proportional increase in expense, while in times of 
light traffic small trains can be run, the energy consumption 
per train in such service being almost in proportion to the 
number of coaches. The law of induced travel, however, ap- 
plies to urban and suburban passenger service, but does not 
hold for trunk lines and especially freight service. 

TO DETERMINE WHETHER IMPROVEMENTS ARE JUSTIFIABLE. 

Under trunk line conditions the only thing that interests 
railway managers is the traffic available at the present, rela- 
tively speaking; the future is too indefinite to be capitalized 
to any great degree in advance. It is more in the line of in- 
surance companies to “capitalize expectations.” 

In grade revision the authorization for expenditure is based 
on the saving in train-miles capitalized. The following is a 
concrete case from a western road, or rather the summation 
of the engineers’ report as to just what the proposed rearrange- 
ment would amount to. The rate of 50 cents per train-mile 
is to cover those items of cost directly affected by the change. 


Number of { 1,550 tons present conditions 
trains per; x |1 — 





day—7 1,600 tons proposed 5 
{ Div. of ) { 3865 ) 
x4 225 } x 50c. x 4 + = $45,990 
( miles J | days J 


Under the circumstances it will be seen that the value of 1 
per cent. reduction in train mileage per mile per train, 
amounts to $1.95 per annum. The total amount capitalized 
at 5 per cent. equals $919,800. In some such manner the steam 
railway manager arranges the proposition of the electric 
Scheme and decides accordingly. 

SOME EXAMPLES. 

In a paper before the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
by W. J. Wilgus, some interesting data concerning New’ York 
Central operation were given: 


Cost of coal per 2,000 lbs. anthracite steam loco. terminal service. * * 
se bituminous coal, road service 
* bituminous coal, power station 
Water per 1,000 gallons— 
Power station ET COM REE Pe aCe ee a Te 13.5 cts. 
toad service 5 


The cost of current, when power station designed load is 
attained, is 2.6 cents per kilowatt hour delivered at contact 
shoes. This includes all operating and maintenance costs, 
interest on the electrical investment required to produce and 
deliver current, depreciation, taxes, insurance and transmis- 
sion losses. The following table summarizes the data: 





Operating Fixed 
ltems. costs. charges. Total. 
POWOE HEREIN. oo5.5 hihi salaries s:640ba\ 0.58 cts 0.44 cts. 1.02 ets. 
MrANSMISMON JONBOS! . 40.5 s:00004 0 <-s 19 * 0.15 0.34 “ 
Distribution systems substations... 0.382 “ 0.92 “ ioe * 
LOUIE asst c arengistes 46-5 oes wai 1.09 cts. 1.51 cts. 2 60 cts. 


in a discussion by G. R. Henderson (page 102, Vol. LXI, 
Trans. A. S. C. E.), are given road service costs per 1,000 


car ton-miles: 
Steam. Electric. 
Supplies cece eee Ere here re errr . $2.08 $1.37 
ROOD ys serak tes oa one Sask Co ah un le fs Rides te is Sa add a oe 0.28 0.31 
late rest, depreciation and "repairs to locomotive. 0.46 0.34 
MOURN Lai ctats Pus lareis wus Ka era Nas OOS ks ewe eS $2.77 $2.02 
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The item “Electric Supplies” is composed of operating ex- 
penses and fixed charges and may be analyzed thus: 


53.3 kw. hour at $0.0109, $0.58 operation. 
52.3 ** 0.0151, 0.79 fixed charges 
S20 “« © @Oa6, 1.37 
f @.29 } 
[Fixed charges = [ : 37 | == 57 per cent. of operating expenses.] 


The brackets are ours. The difference in cost between steam 
and electric traction in road service is $2.77 — 2.02 — $0.75 
per 1,000 car ton-miles. 

The fixed charges on the power plant and the transmission 
system are $0.79 per 1,000 car ton-miles, or about the same 
as the saving, so that if the train movement were but one- 
half the assumed amount (averaging 6,000 horse-power at the 
rails, or 6,000 kilowatts at the station) the cost for electric 
service would be slightly higher than for steam, or $2.81 as 
against $2.77 per 1,000 car ton-miles. 

There has just been reported the four years electric operat- 
ing results of the Mersey tunnel road connecting Liverpool 
and Birkenhead. The net profit, allowing interest, etc., on 
the increased capital due to electrification, amounted to 15 
per cent., but it took an increase in traffic of 55 per cent. to 
make this operating result possible. Ton-miles increased 
from 43 to 67 million, or 55 per cent. Total expenses, includ- 
ing interest on electric capital (but not depreciation) equal 
$0.586 per ton-mile. Interest equals $0.106 per ton-mile, or 
22 per cent. of operating expenses. 

President Harahan, of the Illinois Central, reports the re- 
sults of the investigation that has been made relative to the 
proposed electrification in the following words: 


“Our suburban traffic is the only service which would in any degree 
be adapted to electric operation, but even in this particular service it 
can be readily shown to be unjustifiable at the present time. I submit 
below a statement of the results which are estimated to accrue if the 
entire suburban service were electrified, compared with the present 
steam operation: 
“Results of operation of suburban tm at Chicago for 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1909 














Mere ENE CRN INSNN rare a 'otahacpcaae Gio ow aft 66 0s @ gai alaiela dis atereverwid wienane $1,056,446 
Operating expenses (82.9 per cent.) plus taxes.......... 946,734 
RR ed iN Fou vas oy 00a Sas iid aim, Sela oniaaat a Ww awe RWaaE a tes $109,712 
“Estimated results under electrification : 
Gross earnings BS ae Sia aA kN ii ik hee tay ia 
Operating expenses (66 per cent.).............. $697,254 
MOE Gino cate p56 a1'Wiea a a, RrRLalG Rid aay ek wb Bird Gal ees. aac wee eee 74,427 
————— $771,681 
Net revenue (electric operation) ........60ceese0sees $284,765 
INGE PQVENUS CHECAMD ODGFATION) cc c.dic Okc sia see be ba eee whee 109,712 
RONG 86x35 cata ter atg do oer alot o 0 tosr aR Sasa MGR Oi a dcetincnda $175,053 
Matimate Gost Of ClOCEriMCAtIOn. «6... ek kc dds oe cic cad eves css “$8. 000,000 


Interest and depreciation, 10 per cent. $800,000 


Saving in operation under electrification.................. 175,003 
EROS asekeh ein ow cata a ciela a Ma ol a 61b Gm wrina es WRI eels k alkiee ie $624,947 
“Our suburban traffic is not sufficiently dense to warrant the ex- 


pense necessary to electrify_these lines, and it is evident from the fore- 
going figures that even under electrification there would not be an in- 
crease in traffic sufficiently large to offset the annual loss from 
operation. It simply proves that under present conditions of cost of 
electrification of steam railways, where it means a replacement of a 
plant already installed, and serving the purpose, it is not justifiable to 
electrify either in whole or in part your Chicago terminal at this time.” 

The suburban district of the Illinois Central covers about 
50 miles of road and carries in round numbers 15,000,000 
suburban passengers per annum, or an average of 41,150 per 
day, or 1,700 per hour. An increase of 100 per cent. 
ings would not enable the road to break even. 

The Boston & Albany reports the result of their study and 
estimates the requirements as follows: A power station of 
6,000 kilowatts will be necessary, with storage batteries to 
handle the peak load. The total cost of the installation is 
estimated at $4,000,000, and the interest, taxes and’ deprecia- 
tion at 9 per cent., or about $400,000 per annum. A stock 
argument for electric operation is the saving to be made in 
operating expenses, but concerning this the following state- 
ment is made: 


“Some slight economies would accrue in the transportation expenses 
under this operation, which would be substantially absorbed by the ad- 
ditional expenses to be incurred for the maintenance of the additional 
apparatus installed, and the net ec ‘onomies would be so small as to be 
inappreciable in the consideration.’ 


Another stock argument of the advocates of electric locomo- 
tives is the growth of traffic which is supposed to result from 


in earn- 
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electric operation. This argument is met as follows in the 
report: 

Panag gry | now the possibilities of increasing the traffic, the sta- 
tistics of the B. & A. R.R, show substantially the following number of 
passengers handled in the above territory per annum: 

1 See 4,552,918 | CEE 3,897,364 
PP vcetcan anaes S700, 578 «1907 22. c ccc ce ese 4,435,841 

“The absence of any material increase in traffic is probably due to 

the fact that the circuit is occupied as a high-class residential district 


tothe fact that suburban lines are being rapidly extended into all such out- 
lying districts and afford a more advantageous means of collecting and 
distributing local travel through the commercial and residential dis- 
tricts than could possibly be afforded by a railway constructed and 
operated upon private right of way and devoted largely to long haul 
operations.” 


EXAMPLE TO ILLUSTRATE A CONCRETE CASE. 

The following illustration representing a concrete case is 

selected because of its elementary character, more especially 

as the case is so simple that all the variables affecting the 

comparison are eliminated and the amount of coal to per- 
form the operation is directly known: 


Conditions: Trailing load 1,600 tons; average grade, 1.3 per cent.; 
distance, 8 miles; speed, 15 miles per hour for electric and 14 miles per 
hour for steam locomotive. 

(a) Electric 

1,600 net tons 


190 locomotive (2) tons {1.3% grade x 20 = 26 Ibs, 


= R= {5° curves. ...... 3 
1,790 gross tons br ee aad 
35 Lbs 


Gross tons x FR x distance 
—- = kw.-hr. at the rail 
50C . 





Substituting values: 
1,790 x 35x 8 
——_———_—_——- = 1,000 kw.-hr. (at rail.) 
500 
Equivalent kilowatt load at power house = 
’ Tons x Rk x m.p.h. 
€ 





500 x efficiency % 
Where the efficiency between the rail and generators equals 65 per cent. 
substituting as before: 
1,790 x 35x15 


500 x 65% 

: For this particular case current can be purchased from an adjacent 
! _ power house at the very low rate of 1 cent per kw.-hr. at the rail. 

At this rate the power cost per trip will be 1,000 kw. at 1 cent = $10. 

(b) Under steam conditions we have the same as before, 1,000 net 
tons plus weight of two locomotives, 300, or 1,900 gross tons. 

The coal consumption for this particular run is 6,000 Ibs. 
{ The price per ton to equal the electric cost for power is: 
{ é 6,000 x price per ton 





= 2,900 kw 





= $10.00. 








i Yransposing : 

2,000 x 10 
i = $3.33. 

6,000 
But as coal for this particular case costs the road $1.70 per ton, the 

; relative cost, coal against power, is 
d 6,000 x $1.79 
— = $5.10. 








2,000 
There is a difference in ton-mile hours, in favor of the electric loco- 
motive, due to speed and reduced gross tonnage, as follows : 














1,790 x 8x8 
1st Electric — “— = 7,640 gross ton-mile hours. 
vo 
1,900 x8x§5 
2d Steam —— - = 8,690 gross ton-mile hours. 


To make the comparison correct the coal consumption of the steam 
locomotive should be proportioned on the ton-mile hours produced, and 
‘ the cost of coal] then becomes: 
H $5.10 x 8,690 
on — = $5.80. 
7,640 
h Adding to the foregoing the other operating costs the relative ex- 
pense becomes 
Ce ee ee $10.00 
H Lubrication, supplies, repairs, crew at $0.1158 per 
: 1,000 ton-miles, or 
0.1158 x 1.790 x 8 














Naess ese eae 1.66 
H 1,000 
; Interest and depreciation, taxes, insurance, etc.,at 10 
$ DOPANES 5660 bibea 666655 Nb n05d5A5SS See Eas SSS 1.46 
; $13.12 
; {b) Steam La Lakes Sb Kaka hewn bee ee $5.80 
4 Lubrication, supplies, water, repairs, enginemen at 
; $0.25 per 1,000 ton-miles, 
$0.25 x 1,900 x 8 miles 
ln ccc nec 3.80 
é 1,000 
Interest and depreciation, 10 per cent. (2 locomotives) 
$34,000 x 10% x8 
+3 ee ey ey 0.22 
365 x 24x14 
$9.82 


Cost per trip in favor of-steam, $3.30, or 25 per cent. less. 
The idea is all too prevalent with the public, and even with 
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some of the bodies that have been given legal power of super- 
vision over railway companies, that any expenditure which 
can be forced upon the railway companies is just so much 
gain for the public. Never was there a more absolute fallacy. 
In the long run, the cost of every bit of railway improvement 
must be paid for by those who buy tickets and ship freight. 
Economy in the administration of our railways is just as 
important in the interest of the general public as if the rail- 
ways were actually under government ownership. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS-NEW HAVEN CONTROVERSY. 


The report of the special commission, consisting of three 
state railway commissioners, the state tax commissioner and 
the state bank commissioner of Massachusetts, appointed to 
consider the relations of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
to the state, has been handed in to the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. The report opens with a reference to the report made 
last year by the Attorney-General of the state, reciting several 
points at which the New Haven corporation had violated 
Massachusetts law and involving the merger with the Con- 
solidated Railway Company of Connecticut and issues of stock 
and bonds. These violations, the commission says, raise two 
questions: (1) Should the New Haven company be compelled 
to forfeit its Massachusetts charter, and (2) if not, what action 
should be taken? 

Expressing the emphatic opinion that forfeiture of the char- 
ter should not now be forced, the commission gives its grounds 
for that conclusion. It cites the large capitalization and plant 
of the corporation; that Massachusetts savings banks hold 
$25,459,600 of its bonds and notes, and Massachusetts stock- 
holders to the number of 8,110 hold $35,544,800 of the shares; 
and that the corporation for thirty years reported to the 
Massachusetts railway commissioners its various consolida- 
tions without encountering resistance from the state, which 
thus, for that time, slept on its rights. Attention is called 
also to the facts that the New Haven company is an interstate 
carrier, that cutting its corporate lines at the state boundary 
would injure seriously the whole system, would be detrimental 
to stockholders of leased Massachusetts lines, and that the 
legalization of the new Boston Holding Company, organized 
specifically in the interest of the New Haven corporation, may 
fairly be held to be a legislative answer against the repea! of 
the charter. 

But, if the New Haven is to continue a Massachusetts cor- 
poration, the commission argues that the state should be 
secured in control of such powers as do not fall within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of another state, and the relation should 
be established clearly. Past strained relations, in the com- 
mission’s opinion, have been due to the exercise of privileges 
granted by the corporation’s Connecticut charter, which, if 
conceded by Massachusetts, would make the New Haven a 
non-supervised Connecticut holding company outside of Massa- 
chusetts’ jurisdiction. The New Haven company, on the con- 
trary, ought to be under the control and supervision of the 
Massachusetts authorities, not only in its acts localized to that 
state, but its general acts as a corporation, including its gen- 
eral financing, though the authority of other states should be 
recognized as to matters in their exclusive jurisdiction. 

A solution of the problem suggested by the commission is 
uniform legislation in the interested states, which would 
necessarily modify Massachusetts statutes and policy, but re 
sult in a common rule of corporate conduct. This leads the 
commission to a brief consideration of the policy of federal 
control and to the statement that President Taft’s' recommen- 
dations as to restriction on the issue of stocks and bonds by 
interstate carriers will, if enacted into law, solve some of the 
questions at issue. 

As a final conclusion the commission says that the company, 
having committed acts in violation of law, should petition the 
Massachusetts legislature for a healing act, in accord with the 
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past policy of the Boston & Albany and Boston & Maine cor- 
porations. When the petition is filed the legislature should 
ascertain whether the outstanding obligations of the New 
Haven are, in the aggregate, secured by the aggregate assets. 
By this, the commission says, it intends no reflection on the 
financial soundness of the company, but it is proper for 
Massachusetts authorities to inquire into the financial affairs 
of certain of the company’s subsidiary corporations. The 
company should bear the expense of the examination, and the 
tribunal having authority should select the necessary experts. 
‘The legislature will then have the fiscal facts at hand and, if 
it finds the obligations of the company well secured, a sub- 
stantial case will have been made out for validating the com- 
pany’s securities. But no securities should be legalized if 
aussued for property other than for transportation or incidental 
purposes. Also provision should be made for the company’s 
exercise of franchise by appeal to authority without, in each 
instance, obtaining approval of the legislature. This would 
give the company a quick and efficient method while securing 
‘the supervisory rights of the state. But proceeds of securities 
to be expended outside the state should be relieved, on pres- 
entation of an affidavit, from such restriction. The matter 
of securing outstanding debentures of the corporation by 
mortgage upon its property should also be considered. But, 
the commission concludes, if the company continues to exercise 
without legislative authority franchises not recognized by 
Massachusetts, no course remains open other than the repeal 
of its charter. With effect, “both on the existing leases of the 
company, its bonds and stocks, and its rights with respect to 
the Boston Holding Company tvo apparent for discussion.” 

All five members of the special commission sign the report. 





MALLET ARTICULATED COMPOUND - LOCOMOTIVE 
FOR THE COLOMBIA NATIONAL. 





The American Locomotive Company built two Mallet articu- 
jJated compound locomotives with side tanks for the Colombia 
National Railway, one of which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

These engines will be operated on a track of 3-ft. gage, laid 
with 45-lb. rails. They have a total weight in working order 
of 127,000 lbs.,and will exert a tractive power, working compound 
of 23,400 lbs., which i:lustrates very clearly the possibilities 
offered in the Mallet articulated type for obtaining an engine 
of large hauling power within the narrow limits of axle load 
suitable for a light rail. 

They will be used in regular road service and are designed 
to haul 100 long tons on a 4 per cent. grade, compensated for 
22-deg. curves, at a speed of 12.5 miles per hour. 

Previous to the obtaining of these locomotives, the consoli- 
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dation type has been used exclusively on the Colombia Na- 
tional, but the Mallet articulated compound type is now being 
used to obtain greater hauling power. 

The following tabular comparison between the locomotive 
here illustrated and some of the consolidation type now in 
service on this road, built in 1907 by the same company, 
shows the increase in hauling power obtained with practically 
the same weight per wheel on the rail. In comparing the two 
types, it must be borne in mind that while the maximum 
tractive effort of the Mallet engine, working compound, is 
23,400 lbs., this can be increased, in emergencies, to 28,100 
lbs. by working the engine simple: 


Mallet. Consolidation. 

NG veces oS ceamialedae ees 0-6-6-0 2-8-0 
Diameter cylinders . h.p.13;1.p.20% 16 in. 
LU eee Rear 20 in. 20 in. 
Boiler pressure ......... 200 lbs. 180 lbs. 
Dia:a, driving wheels ... 38 in. 38 in. 
TOU WRIGRE 0 ccc bcceve 127,500 Ibs. 94.000 Ibs. 
Weight on drivers....... 127,500 Ibs. 85,300 Ibs. 
Av. load per wheel on rail 10,625 Ibs. 10,660 * 
Tractive effort: 

Working compound .... 23,400 ‘“ stedutess 

Working simple ...... 28,100 ‘“ 20,600 * 
Factor of adhesion ...... 5.45 4.14 
Rigid wheel base ....... 7 ft. 8 in. 10 ft. 11 in. 


As far as the characteristic features of this type of engine 
are concerned, such as the arrangement of steam pipes to high 
pressure cylinders, design of high and low pressure cylinders, 
flexible receiver pipe connections between high and low pres- 
sure cylinders, and flexible exhaust connections between low 
pressure cylinders and the exhaust pipe in the smoke box, 
the engines here under consideration are miniatures of 
previous ones of the articulated type, constructed by the same 


- builders. 


The boiler is of the straight top radial stayed type, and is 
48 in. in diameter, outside, at the first ring. It is fitted with 
150 two-inch brass tubes, 14-ft. long and provides a total heat- 
ing surface of 1,160 sq. ft., of which the tubes contribute 
1,09 sq. ft. and the firebox the remainder. The firebox is 72 
in. long and 48 in. wide, extending out over the driving 
wheels and provides a grate area of 24 sq. ft. The inside 
sheets are of copper, as are also the staybolts in the water 
legs, while the radial] stays are of wrought iron to the builders’ 
specifications. Wrought iron frames, 3 in. wide, are used 
throughout. There is a single articulated connection between 
the front and rear engines which is formed by a cast steel 
radius arm, bolted to a heavy crosstie between the lower rails 
of the front frames, and coupled by a vertical pin to a pocket 
casting secured ahead of the high pressure cylinders between 
the lower rails of the rear frames. The two groups are 
equalized together, in the usual manner, by vertical bolts 
fitted with ball joints, connecting the upper rails of the front 
frames with the lower rails of the rear frames. 

That part of the weight of the boiler and tanks which is 














Mallet Articulated Compound; Colombia National Railway. 
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carried on the front system is supported by a self-adjusting 
sliding bearing, located between the second and third pair of 
drivers, which normally bears all the load. There is also 
another sliding support, located between the first and second 


pair of driving wheels, which bears weight only in case of a 


change in alinement of the frames, due to inequalities of the 
track or unusual conditions. 

This last support is provided with a sevtag centering device 
for bringing the front group into line after leaving a curve. 
Both supports are provided, as usual, with safety straps to 
prevent the front frames falling away from the boiler in case 
of derailment. 


The high pressure cylinders, which are 13 in. in diameter 
by 20 in. in stroke, are equipped with piston valves; while the 
low pressure cylinders, which are 2014 in. in diameter by the 
same stroke, have Allen-Richardson slide valves. The Mellin 
system of compounding is used, the intercepting valve being 
located in the left high pressure cylinder casting. A wrought 
iron pipe with universal joints leads from this valve to the 
exhaust pipe in the smokebox, through which the exhaust 
from the high pressure cylinders is diverted to the smoke 
stack, when the engine is working simple. 

Both sets of valves are operated by the Walschaerts valve 
gear, reversing being effected by a screw and hand wheel. A 
new and interesting arrangement of reversing mechanism has 
been employed. The reversing screw’ is connected by a reach 
rod to the arm on the end of the main reverse shaft, which is 
carried in bearings secured to the shell of the boiler a little 
ahead of the center of the rear driving wheels of the front 
group. Connected to the same arm is a reach rod, which ex- 
tends back along the side of the boiler and is connected to the 
shaft which operates the valve gear of the high pressure 
engines. This shaft is carried in bearings, cast integral with 
the link supports. The reverse shaft, for the low pressure 
valve gear, is supported in a similar manner on the front 
frames, and the reach rod from it to the main reverse shaft 
extends along the center line of the engine and is connected 
by a double jaw, or universal joint, to a downward extending 
arm in the center of the main shaft. In this way, the neces- 
sary flexibility in the reversing connections is provided, so 
that the lateral displacement of the front group relative to the 
boiler -when the engine is curving, does not affect the motion 
of the valves. 

With this arrangement of reversing mechanism, the link 
blocks of both sets of valve gear are raised when being thrown 
into forward gear. As the low pressure valves have outside 
admission, and the high pressure valves inside admission, the 
eccentric crank thus follows the main pin in the first case, 
and leads it in the latter. 


The two side tanks have a combined capacity of 1,800 Imp. 
gals., and the coal bunker, at the rear of the cab, has a 
capacity of 100 cu. ft. 

The engines are equipped with Westinghouse-American 
automatic air brakes, operated by a 914-in. pump. In addition 
to the air brakes, all four cylinders are equipped with Le 
Chatelier water brakes. 

Some of the principal dimensions of the design are as fol- 
lows: 
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WEHOGE DONG, COCHE o ik oo s oie cscs Wi cee we emesis 23 ft. 4 in. 
Weight on ae hrs fake kaedenaees 127,500 lbs. 
TARE CAPACITY, WALEF 6. ic ciccceeces x, ‘ide imp. gals. 
Tank capacity, CE Ee Sar aaa EME ee ee eC 100 cu. ft. 
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Weight on drivers 
= 5.45 
Tractive effort 
Tractive effort x diameter drivers 
— = 766.55 
Heating surface 
Heating surface 
= 48.33 
Grate area 
Firebox heating surface 
= 6.03* 
Total heating surface 
Weight on drivers 
= 109.91 
Heating surface 
Displacement of 2 equiv. simplecyls. = 4.74 
Heating surtace 
—__—_-———- = 245.0 
Displacement, 2 equiv. simple cyls. 
Grate area 
—- = 5.06 
Displacement, 2 equiv. simple cyls. 


*Per cent. 





VALUATION OF RAILWAYS IN WASHINGTON. 





BY J. C. LAWRENCE, 
Member Washington Railway Commission. 

The method by which the Railway Commission of Wash- 
ington determined the reasonableness of rates consisted of the 
following principal steps: (1) Finding the market value of 
the property used by the railways for the public convenience; 
(2) dividing the value of the property in accordance with the 
value of its use for state and interstate purposes; (3) dividing. 
the earnings, freight and passenger, on state lines; (4) divid- 
ing the operating expenses on state lines; (5) segregating 
operating expenses between freight and passenger traffic; (6) 
dividing the operating expenses, passenger and freight, be- 
tween state and interstate use; (7) reaching a conclusion as. 
to the reasonableness of a schedule of rates. 

After careful study it was determined that in order to find 
the market value of the railway property, it would be neces- 
sary to have the following elements: 

(1.) The original cost of construction.—This included unit 
quantities, to which were added the improvements and better- 
ments. 

(2.) Cost of reproduction new.—This cost was secured by 
multiplying the construction quantities as previously determ- 
ined by the prevailing unit prices of labor and materials at 
the date of determination, applied to every element entering 
into the construction and operation of -the road. 

(3.) The depreciated value—This was secured by deduct- 
ing from the cost of reproduction new such depreciation as 
was consequent on the use of the property. 

(4.) The amount and market value of outstanding stocks 
and bonds.—With this was included a full financial history of 
the road showing the various sources from which the moneys 
for construction and improvements had been derived and how 
expenditures had been made. 

(5). The density of population and traffic. 

(6.) The nature and permanency of population and traffic. 
—This would show whether increasing or diminishing and, 
if the latter, the probable life. 

(7.) Facilities for doing business.—This includes station 
facilities, terminal facilities, established industries along the 
line, warehouses used in connection with traffic movement, 
and, in general, the ability of the carrier to conduct business 
as a going concern. 

(8.) The physical conditions under which the road was 
operated, such as grades, curvatures, fuel supply and other 
conditions affecting the cost of conducting transportation, and 








such other conditions as would appeal to an intending pur- 
chaser. 

The original cost of construction was secured from the engi- 
neering and accounting records of the railways.* 

From such investigation the construction quantities were 
secured. The commission thus ascertained the unit quantities 
of material and labor. With such quantities, together with 
the improvements and betterments, a basis of cost of reproduc- 
tion was secured without the necessity of surveys in the field 
further than necessary to check the quantities thus found. 


COST OF REPRODUCTION. 


Having secured the unit quantities of construction, the cost 
of reproduction new was ascertained by applying prevailing 
unit prices of material and labor at date of determining cost 
of reproduction. The cost of reproducing right-of-way and 
terminal was estimated on the basis of market value of adja- 
cent property, plus the additional amount experience has 
shown a railway company must pay for consequential dam- 
ages in securing such property. Such additional percentage 
of cost above the market value of the property was found 
to vary in different localities, and, for this reason, careful 
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roadbed, structures and equipment or in the right-of-way and 
terminals. To fail to allow such increased value would be 
as unfair to the public as to the railways. Take, for instance, 
the terminals of an established road in an important city 
which were acquired at a low value, say for a million dol- 
lars; a new line is constructed and, to acquire its terminals. 
contiguous to and of equal value to that of the established 
road, pays, say, $10,000,000. If the latter road were not al- 
lowed the value it paid then it would be deprived of a return: 
on the amount actually and necessarily invested in acquiring: 
its property, and in that way deprived of the property itself, 
for the value of the use of the property is in reality the 
property itself. If this value were allowed to the latter 
road and denied to the former, then traffic tributary to the 
one would have an advantage over the other and the con- 
struction of additional and competing roads would be dis- 
couraged. 


DEPRECIATION AND APPRECIATION OF VALUE, 


During the investigation a great deal of attention and study 
was given to the item of depreciation of value. It was esti- 
mated that the ties in a road which had been in use for a 

: long number of years were only 








DETAILS OF APPRAISALS OF CERTAIN RAILWAYS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, MADE BY THE RAIL- 
ROAD COMMISSION, AS OF JUNE 30, 1908, 


one-half their value new and 
that a similar depreciation ex- 
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[The mileage of the Great Northern in Washington being 806 miles, its average market value per 
mile, as found by the commission, is $73,900; the mileage of the Northern Pacific in Washington be- 
ing 942 miles, its average market value per mile, as found by the commission, is $106,500; and the 
mileage of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company in Washington being 501 miles, its average 

EpITOR.} ment. On the other hand, there 





ties, and, in a lesser degree, to* 
wooden structures and equip- 





market value per mile, as found by the commission, is $38,900. 





consideration was given to such varying conditions. The per- 
centage added to market value to ascertain cost of reproduc- 
tion varied from 15 per cent. in cities of high values to 1,000 
per cent. in country right-of-way where the market value of 
land was only $2 or $3 an acre. 

The unearned increment was allowed in the cost of repro- 
duction. This may be either in the cost of construction of 


*The original railway commission act of Washington, passed in 1905, 
provided that the commission should as early as practicable ascertain 
the amount of money expended in the construction and equipment per 
mile of every railway in the state. ‘The commission concluded that 
the ascertainment merely of the cost of the railways would be of little 
or no use in regulating rates. It decided that a valuation to meet the 
views of the Federal Supreme Court must take into consideration “every 
element that a prudent investor would consider in determining the 
market value of the property.” It, therefore, recommended, and the 
legislature in 1907 passed an amendment to the commission law author- 
izing an appraisal based on all these elements. 

The commission began carrying cut the original statute before the 
amending act was passed. In its attempts to ascertain the original 
cost of the roads it was met by some with the statement that their 
records were incomplete,and that it was impossible to furnish even ap- 

roximately complete statements regarding the original investments. 
‘he commisison hired accountants and engineers to get as nearly as 
might be the data desired. The results were unexpectedly satisfactory. 
Old papers were found in all manner of out-of-the-way places; and when 
the data obtained were pieced together they showed in almost complete 
detail the original cost of every railway in Washington. It is claimed 
that Washington is the first state to ascertain the original cost of its 
railways.— EDITOR. 





would be an appreciation of 
roadbed on a new line, due to the seasoning and hardening which 
follows its use, attributable, not only to settling of embank- 
ments, thus rendering the condition of the roadbed more 
permanent and safe, but to the necessary labor involved in 
raising and widening embankments, cleaning out and widen- 
ing cuts, safeguarding them from slides and remedying the de- 
fects occurring in construction and the contingencies which 
necessarily follow. Such appreciated value of roadbed would 
largely offset the depreciation in the value of the other items. 


The appreciated value of the roadbed was added to the esti- 
mated cost of reproduction new, and from this sum deduc- 
tions were made to cover the depreciation of all other items. 
The depreciation of all other elements, such as ties, rails, 
bridges, buildings, equipment, etc. was ascertained by the 
method of moriality tables, the cost being multiplied by the 
percentage of the years in use to the life of each element. 
But the depreciated value of a road in profitable operation 
does not equal its market value. To this depreciated value 
must be added a sufficient amount to cover the enhanced value 
due to building vp a successful transportation business. It is. 
inconceivable that the value of such a business enterprise 
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under efficient management should depreciate from a market 
standpoint. , 
FACTORS AFFECTING MARKET VALUE, 

The market value of the outstanding stocks and bonds is an 
element required to be taken into consideration by the courts. 
It is a question as to what extent such consideration should 
govern in the final result. There is seldom any actual orig- 
inal investment in the stocks of a railway. The funds to meet 
construction are usually secured from the sale of bonds. A 
full knowledge of the financial history of a road is important 
in making up a final determination of market value. 

The density of population of the country tributary to a 
railway is a necessary factor in making up the market value. 
The density of population is a local condition, but an import- 
ant factor bearing on the value of the property. The density 
of traffic is the gage of volume of business. The location of a 
railway with reference to the density of population is the 
exercise of judgment on which, other things being equal, the 
value of the property will be iargely contingent. 

The amount, permanency and class of traffic handled de- 
termines largely the earning power of the road. If the chief 
commodity handled is forest products coming from an area 
not adapted to agricultural or other use, the value of the 
property is low and will diminish according to the life of 
the traffic. This is true of any other short-lived, low-class 
cemmodity. If, on the other hand, the country served is 
capable of sustaining an increasing population to an indefinite 
period with a haul of higa-class as well as low-class commodi- 
ties, the property must have a correspondingly increased 
value. 

The value of the facilities for doing business on an estab- 
lished road is an item of great importance. It takes years 
to build up the business of the carrier. On two roads of the 
same cost of construction, one new and the other in operation 
for years, all other things being equal, the older road, with 
its established business, with grain warehouses along its line 
in the agricultural communities, flouring mills, saw mills and 
manufacturing establishments, its perfected terminal facilities 
and all other facilities which enable it to do business as a 
going concern, makes it of far greater commercial or market 
value than the new line. The new road will have such facili- 
ties in course of time, but in the meantime, lacking the facili- 
ties, it will fail in doing the full volume of business, and 
would not be, from a business standpoint, of equal value. On 
a well-established road, well located, with permanent condi- 
tions as to population and traffic, such enhanced value would 
appear to be in excess of any degree of depreciation which 
would still leave the road in a degree of efficiency for eco- 
nomical operation with safety to the public. 

PHYSICAL AND OPERATING CONDITIONS. 

Consideration was given to the physical conditions under 
which a road is operated. If the preponderance of its ton- 
nage movement is down grade, it is a better property than if 
the reverse were true; and the lower the grade and lighter 
the curvature, other things being equal, the more cheaply can 
the road be operated. Hence these are items entering into 
the determination of value. 

Fuel supply is an important item, both as to point of supply 
and price paid. If a company owns directly or through a 
subsidiary corporation an ample supply of fuel at a convenient 
point, value is added to its property. Or where a road has 
electrified its operations over mountain grades by use of 
water power which it owns, cheaping and safeguarding opera- 
tions, it adds to its market value. Or where the tonnage 
hauled down grade continues on a similar grade in another 
state, with valuabie terminal facilities in another state, all 
this must be taken into consideration in fixing the market 
value of the property.* 

From a consideration of all of these elements the market 





= The commission found, for example, that the Northern Pacific con- 
trols the Northwestern Improvement Company, which owns large de- 
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value of the property was determined. In one instance? 
it was more than 20 per cent. in excess of the estimated cost 
of reproduction new; in another? about 1 per cent. above 
the cost of reproduction new; in another*® it was between 
the cost of reproduction new and the depreciated value; in 
still another instance‘ less than one-half the cost of con- 
struction new. In the latter case the only commodity of im- 
portance was forest products, one-half the life of which had 
passed. It is a question of the exercise of judgment in de- 
termining what a purchaser having the money to invest would 
pay or an owner willing to sell, but not under compulsion 10 
sell, would take. 

All the data on which the determination of the value 
of the property was based were put in the form of testimony, 
reduced to writing at the hearings held before the commis- 
sion to which the roads had been cited to appear and where 
they did appear and were represented by their attorneys and 
witnesses. After the testimony was transcribed and exhibits 
examined, the commission made its findings of fact, which 
were published, showing in minute detail every item of con- 
struction, improvements, betterments, operating expenses, 
amount and cost of traffic movement, with its conclusions 


fixing the market values of the properties. 


DIVISION OF VALUE, STATE AND INTERSTATE, 


The next important step was the division of value of the 
property as thus found according to its use for state and 
interstate purposes. Such a division is necessary in order 
to determine the reasonableness of a state rate. A railway 
is devoted to two uses; one the conduct of interstate busi- 
ness; the other the conduct of state business. The state 
commissions have no jurisdiction over interstate rates, and 
the federal commission has no jurisdiction over state rates. 
Therefore, unless two returns: are to be allowed, one return 
on the value of the property for state purposes and another 
return on the same value for interstate purposes, a division 
of that value must be made. To allow two returns on the 
same value would be unfair to the shipper. To say that 
the value is not capable of division is to entirely negative 
rate regulation by the state, or for that matter by a federal 
commission, unless the latter assumes jurisdiction over both 
state and interstate rates. The question of the division of 
value is difficult and abstruse. Like any question involving 
rate-making it cannot be understood by a novice. Little sur- 
prise, therefore, need be felt because it is a subject little 
understood, or that it is a subject on which there can be a 
difference of opinion. 

The separate use to which the property is devoted can be 
easily ascertained. That moving entirely within the state is 
state business. All other business is interstate. It is, there- 
fore, easy to distinguish between the two different classes 
of business. The measure of the volume of freight movement 
is the number of tons hauled one mile, not the tonnage hauled. 
The unit of measurement of freight is one ton hauled one 
mile; that of passenger movement one passenger hauled one 
mile. For convenience, and with substantial accuracy, all 
items connected with the movement of passenger trains were 
considered in connection with the passenger movement so as 
to leave only the two principal items of freight and passenger 





posits of coal lands in close proximity to the summit of the Cascade 
mountains, from which it is hauled down grade to points of consump- 
tion at a very low cost. These circumstances enabled the Northern 
Pacific to get its coal for $1.85 a ton in 1906, and $2.00 a ton in 1907, 
whereas the Great Northern had to pay $2.70 and $2.92; the Oregon 
Railroad Navigation Company, $3.41 and $3.80; the Tacoma Eastern, 
$2.68 and $2.57; and the Bellingham Bay & British Columbia, $3.61 
and $3.93. The commission held that these conditions tended to en- 
hance the value of the Northern Pacific. In the same way the commis- 
sion took into account the fact that while the large shops of the Ore- 
gon Railroad & Navigation Company, at Portland, are outside of Wash- 
ington, their existence is a factor in the value of its lines in Washing- 
ton.—EDITOR. 

1Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company. 

* Northern Pacific. 

8 Great Northern. 

* Bellingham Bay & British Columbia. 
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method of division, as the ton-mile movement, percentage of 
rate to first class and relative cost of service must be obtained. 
After the above table was prepared and the division made, 
it was found that the ton-miles hauled, state and interstate, 
multiplied by the average rate, multiplied by the average | 
cost, gave substantially the same result. This method could | 
be used with substantial accuracy and greatly lessened the 
labor and expense in making the division. The latter items P 
are easily obtainable. The table will serve, however, to ex- 


movement.to be considered. Such uses have two considera- 
tions: value and volume. 

If all freight moved were of the same classification, and 
f moved at the same cost, then the division of value as far as 
i freight traffic is concerned would be on the volume of the 
movement as measured in ton-miles, or, in passenger traffic, 
1 in passenger-miles. But this is not true. State traffic of 
t low class, such as logs and other forest products, might have 
little or no interstate movement. High class interstate traf- 
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fic, such as silks, teas, etc., may have little or no state move- plain the method of division used by the commission, although 1 
ment. It is difficult to compare the value of a ton-mile haul the result might be reached in the other way. t 
H of silk with a ton-mile haul of coal, especially where one is The division of operating expenses on state lines is not so t 
state and the other interstate. To make an intelligent divi- difficult, as railways usually keep their operating expenses fi 
| sion of such value two steps are necessary. by operating divisions, and this divided between main line i 
After securing the volume of movement in ton-miles in the and branch line, and the expenses or money expended under t 
different classes and commodities, it is necessary, for the pur- or by direction of the division superintendent is charged v 
pose of comparisons, to put them on an equality as to classi- direct to the operating expenses of each division. Such ex- Gi 
fication which largely governs the rate charged, thus making  penses include nearly all amounts expended for “Maintenance in 
up a large item of the value of the movement. All such of Way and Structures,” “Transportation” and “Repairs and ti 
classes and commodities can be reduced to the basis of first- Renewals of Equipment.” Any item of expense that cannot G) 
class, say under the general distance tariff, by multiplying be allocated to a division, such as “General Office Expense,” at 
the volume of movement of each class and commodity, state etc., is apportioned on an arbitrary basis, usually the same of 
lit 
Product of ton-miles ag 
Ton-miles handled. Percentage of rate Product of ton-miles by Relative cost of ton- as equalized by we 
’ — \ S -—to first-class. y—percentage of rate—, —-mile haul.——, ——-relative cost.—, 
; State. Interstate. State. Interstate. State. Interstate. State. Interstate, State. Interstate. tic 
H ess carloads .....-....... 1,031,474 1,546,384 471 420 485,82 649,481 3.9423 1.00 1,915,263 649,481 
ROSS ce cau cashes 12,711,744 1,664,937 147 117 1,868,626 194,798 8820 1.00 1,648,128 194,798 sic 
FMDER osu sestbacccewcs'> 2,123,708 34,851,693 2a 109 256,969 3,798,835 1.4499 1.00 372,579 3,798,835 th. 
OE, Sona shee seeauewes 1,159,634 341,097 056 075 64,950 25,582 1.6635 1.00 108,028 25,582 | 
' Co TEE See eae ae 442,144 928,624 aa2 055 49,520 51,074 1.8235 1.00 90,300 51,074 er 
WER REE dois ks ceo aas 30,568 680,769 373 272 11,402 185,169 1.2065 1.00 13,757 185,169 : 
H Se eee 3,886 243,776 343 313 1,333 76,302 1.2065 1.00 1,608 76,302 in 
i PON SORRT <i sone ised ss0 99,474 1,668,514 204 398 20,293 664,069 1.2065 1.00 24,484 664,069 of 
eT SE eee eee 226,408 404,488 .390 250 $8,299 101,122 1.2065 1.00 106,533 101,122 
EP MIRES os vos ce eess j 576,281 5,732,289 213 .140 122,748 802,520 1.2065 1.00 148,095 $02,520 chi 
H l 96,724 3,359,668 213 140 20,602 470,354 1.4287 1.00 29,434 470,354 : 
Ree enna wieies SS 5 110,068 1,309,627 .288 261 31.700 341,813 1.2065 1.00 38,246 341,813 tia 
l 38,625 546,685 .288 261 11,124 142,685 1.8258 1.00 20,310 142,685 tor 
Pree pe eee wl ke alec 45,592 227,525 265 .263 12.082 59,839 1.2065 1.00 14,577 59,839 : 
TO re ee tons nub Cae 5,699 111,957 140 .164 798 18,361 1.2065 1.00 963 18,361 spe 
t ecrrunsscccseeenaaes f 498,303 2,807,675 122 110 60,793 308,844 1.2065 1.00 73,347 308,844 
i l 97,506 653,950 122 110 11,896 71,935 1.3836 1.00 16,459 71,985 7 
| Ri ockstisvasenashesee es j 336,732 213,426 078 .U68 26,265 14,513 1.2065 1.00 31,689 14,513 cei 
' l 424,609 97,163 078 .068 33,120 6,607 1.8574 1.00 61,517 6,607 : 
1 —S>  —— SS — —- in) 
; MAA Lie he ue Oe ear, Cake wie a Oe ee veeeits shes 4,715,317 7,983,903 ; 
CP eo teins Setbauae  -akanar nn ens a | OS Oe eune.,. bviohaga bauaie as 37.18 62.87 ing 
Percentage cost of | 
: y-—Passenger miles—, Kate per mile.—, -——--per mile.--——, d 
' State. Interstate. State. Interstate. State. Interstate. State. Interstate. on 
} 41,788, YS 21,145,473 028863 .028107 .8781 1.00 1,057,729 594,336 bray 
PANNE aL Le CeCe eee eis wa Sa BNASSESET SNES SESS OM METER SIS OM). lve dee asm smewey e's chetes raae 64.02 35.98 
Total freight earnings were 70.83 per cent. and total passenger carkings were 29.17 per cent. and 
Hence: State freight..... .3713 x .7083 = .2630( 44.97 per cent. state. Fro: 
| State passenger... .6402 x .2917 = .18675 : 
Interstate freight. .6287 x .7083 = 4453 { 55.03 per cent. interstate. mile 
Interstate pass'gr. .3598 x .2917 = .10505 to 1 
: : : . . Stat 
and interstate, expressed in ton-miles, by the percentage of on all roads, and where a difference exists the final result in dled 
the rate charged to the first-class rate. The result, in ton- dollars is not materially changed. te @ 
| miles, gives the movement equalized to the basis of -the first- In order to arrive at the operating expense by state lines, necti 
i class. the formula for apportioning to operating divisions is applied, the 
If the cost of moving a ton one mile were the same on the and the boundaries of the state become the limit of the divi- relat 
shorter state haul, with its larger percentage of main line’ sion, except that the “terminal” and ‘assembly expense” are W; 
movement, then the result already obtained would be a suf- apportioned to one-half the entire interstate haul and pro- freig 
; ficient basis for division. But the cost is not the same. Hence rated in the state on a straight ton mileage basis. car 
the value of a ton-mile is not the same until equalized by the The earnings on state business are easily ascertained, but of be 
relative cost of the haul. the interstate earnings must be assigned to the state. and ? 
: : : ' 
} The method of obtaining the cost of haul is to multiply Having divided the operating expense between state and each 
; the ton-mile product obtained by the relative cost of the state interstate in the manner heretofore given, the earnings from perce 
i to the interstate haul in the different classes and commodities. interstate business can be divided on a straight ton-mileage the p 
This gives the ton-miles equalized both as to the classification prorate. haul 
‘ . . . . 
h and cost of haul, and must therefore represent the relative Several methods of dividing the operating expenses between comm 
value of the use. It is necessary to keep the ton-miles in freight and passenger business have been used. A careful ment 
the different classes and commodities separate until consid- examination of the various methods when applied to the of mc 
eration is given to the relative cost of the haul, as the cost same conditions shows a variation of only about 1 per cent. adopt 
varies in each class and commodity for the reasons given in between all of them. The method used by the Railroad Com- inters 
: the paragraph devoted to the cost of traffic movement. The mission of Washington was the simplest of all. Assume that partic 
same process applies to a consideration of the passenger traffic. the cost of movement of two average empty freight cars The 
This method of division is illustrated by the table taken for equals the cost of movement of one average loaded freight Drevio 
one of the roads in Washington. car, and of two average loaded freight cars equals the cost and jj 
4 There is necessarily a great deal of labor attached to this of movement of one average passenger car. Then reduce the interst 
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freight car mileage to the basis of the movement of a pas- 


senger car, and compare the mileage thus obtained with the 


passenger car mileage. The division of operating expenses 
as thus made was compared with the method of division 
adopted by the Minnesota commission, with a difference of 
result of only about three-fourths of 1.per cent. 

The division of operating expenses between state and inter- 
state business was made as follows: 

The average cost of moving the net and gross ton-miles 
was ascertained. Then a careful study was given to the rela- 
tive cost of movement of the various classes and commodi- 
ties. The aid of an experienced railway accountant and traf- 
fic man was secured for this purpose. In order to form an 
intelligent judgment, attention was given to the average dis- 
tance each class and principal commodity was hauled, the net 
weight of the contents of the car, the empty car movement 
connected with each haul, the manner of movement, whether 
in train loads or smaller shipments, whether moving con- 
tinuously or for a short time; the place of movement, whether 
Gver branch line with heavy cost of operation, or cheaply oper- 
ated main line, with percentage of haul on each, and the cost 
of moving an average gross and net ton over the branch 
lines and main line in each division. By procuring the aver- 
age distance the average net ton is hauled, the average net 
weight of the contents of the car carrying same, the propor- 
tion moving over branch and main line on the different divi- 
sions, a basis of comparison was obtained. It was found 
that the cost of moving the average ton one mile was sev- 
eral times greater on the branch line than on the main line 
in certain instances. This was due to the physical conditions 
of grade and curvature, empty car movement, assembly 
charges chargeable to branch line operation, the smaller ini- 
tial movement on branch lines, as compared with full train 
tonnage on main line haul, and other reasons, varying with 
specific instances. 

The data for such determination was obtained from the re- 
ceived abstracts and settlement sheets with connecting lines 
in the office of the general auditor, showing all freight mov- 
ing to and from each station in the state, the total length 
of haul, proportion within and without the state, the class 
and commodity, the position of the line by divisions and 
branches such freight passed over, all as to freight forwarded 
and received and freight passing entirely through the state. 
From such data was obtained the percentage which the ton- 
mile of each class and commodity, state and interstaie, bore 
to the total ton-miles hauled, the average distance hauled, 
State and interstate, the distance interstate freight was han- 
died within and without the state, the relation of branch line 
to main line haul, and, in short, every element of fact con- 
nected with the movement of each class and commodity which 
the commission felt should be considered in estimating the 
relative ecst of movement. 

With information showing the distance the average ton of 
freight moved, state and interstate, the average net tons per 
car, that the ton-miles were made up of a given percentage 
of lumber, of grain, of logs and other forest products, or iron 
and and steel articles, of coal and similar information as to 
each commodity making up the total ton-miles hauled; the 
Percentage of the empty car mileage to the total car mileage, 
the percentage of the empty car mileage connected with the 
haul of each commodity to the total car mileage, etc., the 
commission was able to determine the reiative cost of move- 
ment of each class and commodity compared with the cost 
of moving the average net ton-mile. The commission did not 


adopt a theory for dividing operating expenses, state and 
interstate, but made the division on facts applicable to each 
Particular case. 

The cost of freight and passenger movement having been 
Previously segregated, the cost of passenger operation, state 
and interstate, was divided in proportion to the state and 
interstate passenger miles. This was considered equitable, 
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for the reason that there were no through interstate trains 
operated in this state, all passenger trains handling both state 
and interstate passengers. 

DETERMINATION OF REASONABLENESS OF RATES. 

The determination of the reasonableness of rates is a condi- 
tion to be drawn from the facts found and enumerated. That 
portion of the value of the property found to be devoted to 
state use was regarded as the capitalization on which the 
company was entitled to earn a reasonable return. The. 
ainount of such returns was not definitely fixed, but assumed 
at 7 per cent. To this was added that portion of operating. 
expenses chargeable to state traffic. This amount was de- 
ducted from the earnings on state traffic, the remainder show- 
ing the excess over what was determined to be reasonable. 
earnings. On final analysis the result was only approximate. 

The period of investigation covered an average of five years. 
Such period is too short to include all possible or probable: 
contingencies. Allowance must be made to cover the unusual, 
the extraordinary conditions. The period of investigation was: 
that of unusual prosperity. It is necessary to take iito con- 
sideration the lean years as well as the fat—periods of de-- 
pression as well as periods of prosperity. Rates cannot be. 
increased during hard times to meet operating expenses and 
fixed charges. It is only the part of prudence and good busi- 
ness judgment to lay up a surplus in prosperous times to. 
meet the contingencies, not only of decreased traffic, but in- 
creasing operating expenses. It is hard to fix a rule by 
which this may be done. It is a question of the exercise of 
sound business judgment. The state cannot limit the earning 
power of the railway to a fixed amount one year and leave 
it without funds to pay the operating expenses and fixed 
charges of the ensuing year. The right to earn a reasonable- 
return on the value of the property means a right to such 
return each year. A year of deficits must be provided for- 
by a surplus from prosperous periods. Such surplus should 
not eventually exceed the deficits. Allowance must be made,. 
too, for the perfection of roadbed and equipment. Such ex- 
penditures which might not reasonably be required during 
construction period must be met out of earnings. The earn- 
ings of a railway are measured by the rates charged. 

COST OF SERVICE AND VALUE OF SERVICE. 

‘The considerations enumerated apply to a schedule of rates, 
not to a particular rate. The former may be measured, or 
approximated, from the considerations given, but in making 
up a particular rate many other items must be considered, 
so that the cost of performing the particular service is only 
one of many elements considered in the making of a particu- 
lar rate. The failure to make this distinction has led to a 
great deal of controversy on the subject of rate regulation, 
The theory of cost of service applies to a consideration of 
an entire schedule of rates with due allowance for contin- 
gencies. The application of this theory to the making of 
particular rates may prove entirely impracticable. The mak- 
ing of such rates calls into use the best judgment and matured 
experience of traffic men. The inter-relation of the complex 
system of rates in effect on a given road requires a thorough 
knowledge to master, and cannot be properly regulated with- 
out the exercise of the same knowledge and judgment as pos- 
sessed by the men who are charged with making them. 

If an entire schedule of rates shows earnings in excess of 
reasonable requirements, after allowing for all contingencies 
mentioned, then a reduction in rates is due. Such reduction 
would have to be apportioned among the different classes and 
commodities. To make such a distribution of reduction re- 
quires the exercise of the greatest care and judgment. The 
commission must investigate the entire fabric of rates so as 
to give an intelligent consideration before taking action. Busi- 
ness thrives on fixed conditions. A fluctuation of rates tends 
to disorganize business. The railways are entitled to reason- 
able returns and the public is entitled to pay no more than 
fair rates. From the very nature of the business, in the 
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variation of the amount of traffic and fluctuating conditions 
from year to year, there will necessarily be a fluctuation in 
the net revenues of a railway company. 

An attempt te make a new regulation with each increase in 
net returns would be disastrous to business conditions. When 
the commission has made a determination of the reasonable- 
ness of a schedule of rates which effects a reduction in rates, 
that reduction should be promptly apportioned to the various 
classes of traffic and then a reasonable period of time should 
follow before a re-determination is attempted. What that 
period of time is the Washington commission has not at- 
tempted to say. An average period of five years on a railway 
in existence 15 years is a short period of time. A period of 
15 years would not cover the extraordinary contingencies Jike- 
ly to arise either in the amount of the traffic or cost of con- 
ducting transportation. It will be long years before the time 
comes that conditions have become so fixed that such contin- 
gencies should not be allowed for. 

In the final conclusion reached by the Railroad Commission 
of Washington, a reduction in grain rates approximating $750,- 
000 per annum on the railways in Washington was made. 
Consequent reduction in the adjoining states, owing to the 
inter-relation of rates, increased this amount to about $1,250.,- 
000 per annum. These rates became effective November 1, 
1909. From the findings of facts by the commission, as pre- 
viously explained, no appeal was taken by any of the rail- 
ways affected, and the decision of the commission, under the 
laws of Washington, became final. On the final order making 
a reduction in rates named, no appeal was filed by any of the 
railways, and the reduction became effective as stated. 





UNIT SYSTEM OF ORGANIZATION ON CENTRAL SOUTH 
AFRICAN RAILWAYS. 





A unit system of organizaticn very similar to the Hine 
system has been established on the Central South African 
Railways (Transvaal and Orange River colonies) as a result 
of a report by the Colonial Railway Commission. The South 
African Railway Magazine for September says: 

“The principal alteration has been the amalgamation of the 
traffic, locomotive running and maintenance engineering de- 
partments, which were formerly controlled and worked under 
the departmental. system, into the transportation department, 
administered under what is known as the divisional system. 

“The traffic and locomotive running departments were amalga- 
mated in May, 1908, and further amalgamated with the main- 
tenance engineering, open lines, in May, 1909. To provide for 
the new conditions of working, a scheme of organization 
which has been introduced embraces all the principles of the 
divisional system, and modified slightly so as best to suit the 
local requirements of South Africa. Titles such as assistant 
chief engineer, personal assistant, traffic manager, assistant 
traffic manager, locomotive superintendent, assistant locomo- 
tive superintendent, resident engineer and district engineer, 
previously in use on the C. S. A. R., have been abolished, and 
the principal officers are now uniformly styled superintendents 
or assistant superintendents. 

“The organization, as is stated, has been designed to facili- 
tate and afford opportunity by the principal executive officers 
of the railway to acquire an all-round knowledge and training; 
to develop the best ability of the staff; to encourage officers 
to assume responsibility for their actions, and to give each 
superintendent or assistant superintendent a common interest 
in the whole of the working of the transportation department. 

“Railway working under the departmental system where the 
traffic manager is concerned only with the conveyance of pas- 
sengers and goods, the locomotive superintendent with the 
running of engines, and the district engineer with the main- 
tenance of the line, is being gradually altered despite the con- 
servative policy of many railway officers. 

“Under the divisional transportation system, each divi- 
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sional officer becomes a general manager (in miniature) of his 
section; he carries the responsibility of the complete work- 
ing of his unit, and both he and the officers associated with 
him have the interests of the whole division placed under 
their combined care. At headquarters (Johannesburg) each 
superintendent or assistant superintendent is responsible 
direct to the assistant general manager (designated general 
manager or general superintendent on other railways) for the 
particular section of work delegated to him. 

“The professional and technical officers are as far as prac- 
ticable relieved from office detail in order that they may de- 
vote the major portion of their time to their legitimate pro- 
fessional and technical duties. The correspondence is mainly 
conducted in the commercial and administrative branch, under 
the control of the superintendents responsible for the par- 
ticular section of work concerned. Separate files of corre- 
spondence are abolished, and such matters and correspondence 
as the professional and technical officers concerned should 
see or be consulted upon are referred to them by persona!’ con- 
sultation or endorsement on the file for advice or decision. 

“The policy of decentralizing authority in one large office 
by placing specific responsibility on certain appointed officers 
directly responsible to the head of the department has been 
applied successfully for some years in the traffic department 
of the Central South African Railways, under the depart- 
mental system of working, and the further combination of 
offices at headquarters, with consequent reduction in the num- 
ber of supervising officers from 24 to 11, has manifested 
clearly the wisdom of extending the principle. 

“Uniformity of policy on the several districts is achieved 
by the central authority, and by frequent meetings of the 
controlling staff. 

“Under the proposed scheme, one of the objects in view has 
apparently been to cut out red tape and eliminate as much as 
practicable management by office deputy or chief clerk. 

“The organization of the transportation department on 
most of the American railways covers the movement of traffic 
(operating) and maintenance of the line only. The commer- 
cial work of the railway is usually performed by an entirely 
different department, termed the ‘traffic’ department, respon- 
sible for the development of traffic and for the tariffs, fares 
and generaliy for the commercial advancement of the rail- 
way. In the organization adopted on the Central South Afri- 
can Railways, the commercial and administrative work is con- 
trolled from the same office. The great necessity for adopting 
in South Africa a scheme of the kind outlined has been ap- 
parent for some time. The main characteristics of this coun- 
try require treatment different to the working in America, 
with its vast population and the largest transport of traffic in 
the world. South Africa has an enormous but thinly popu- 
lated territory, in which railways occupy an important part in 
the development of the country, and the only traffic which 
corresponds in any way to the larger railway systems of the 
world—and even then the traffic is comparatively small—lies in 
the industrial center of the gold-mining area, and at Cape- 
town and Durban in their suburban traffic. With these main 
exceptions the traffic is dealt with on a single line of railway, 
and the administration cannot be divided into the several ad- 
ministrative positions followed by other administrations in 
the shape of departments for passengers, goods, mineral, oper- 
ating and other similar divisions, having due regard to econ- 
omy, but provision has been made in the system for these 
changes as and when expansion of work renders it expedient. 

“Tt is thought that the present organization will result in 
greater efficiency, while the reduction in the working costs 
under the transportation system is estimated to be not less 
than $1,250,000. 

“The organization is such as to be capable of extension to 
the whole of the railways of South Africa, covering nearly 
8,000 miles, when unified under the provision of the act for 
the Union of South Africa, to be controlled by a board of 
three commissioners and a cabinet minister as chairman.” 
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The Boston & Maine has made an increase of JJ per cent. 
in the wages of 470 clerks employed in the general offices at 
Boston. 


John F. McNamee, editor of the Firemen's Magazine, is 
going to establish a school in Indianapolis for instructing 
engineers and firemen. 


The Governor of Ohio has revoked the commission of Oscar 
Rickey, a railway detective, on complaint of citizens that he 
was guilty of cruel treatment of persons arrested. 


A press despatch from Cincinnati says that the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific has made a new agreement with 
its telegraphers, by which there will be an increase of about 
10 per cent. in wages. 


The Chicago & North Western has just taken title to the land 
which has been bought within the past few years to make up 
the site of its new terminal passenger station in Chicago; and 
the gross amount paid was $9,537,890.68. 


The Louisville & Nashville contemplates using telephones 
for train despatching on its Knoxville division. It already 
has this system in operation on the New Orleans & Mobile 
division, 140 miles, and on its Cincianati & Louisville division, 
110 miles. 


An officer of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western says that 
his company is going to buy and establish experimental farms, 
following the example of the New York Central. The com- 
pany will be willing to turn the farms over to the New York 
State Department of Agriculture. 


About 30 suits have been filed by the railways of Indiana 
contesting the validity of the order issued by the State Rail- 
way Commission requiring them to equip their locomotives 
with headlights of not less than 1,500 candle-power. Gov- 
ernor Marshall has decided to back the commission in its 
defense of the suits, which means that the Governor will draw 
on his contingent fund to help pay special attorneys to assist 
in the defense. 


The legislature of Massachusetts has before it a bill to re- 
quire an annual tax of $300 on each railway dining car on 
which liquor is sold. At a hearing before the legislative com- 
mittee last week the representative of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford said that the profits enjoyed by that com- 
pany from the sale of liquor on its 13 dining cars amount to 
85 cents a day. If a high license shouid be imposed the 
company would simply abolish the sale of liquor on the ears. 


The Rock Island and the St. Louis & San Francisco have 
arranged for segregation of their coal properties. The Con- 
solidated Indiana Coal Company, controlled by the Rock 
Island, has taken over the sale of its own output, which has 
been handled by the Brazil Block Coal Company, controlled 
by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. The following officers of 
the Consoidated company have. been elected. President, H. U. 
Mudge; vice-president, Carl Scholz; comptroller, F. Nay; 
treasurer, G. H. Crosby. All are officers of the Rock Island. 


According to a press despatch from Guadalajara, Mex., 
James A. Cook, an American, a conductor of a freight train 
on the National Railway, must go to prison on a sentence of 
two years and six months, because freight was stolen repeat- 
edly from cars on his train. The reports indicate that the 
freight was stolen by the Mexican brakemen and that Cook 
did not participate in the robberies, but he was held, never- 
theless on a charge of criminal negligence. It is said that it 
will be possible for a prisoner in a case like this to get his 
sentence reduced one-half. 


The Mackay companies have decided to sell their holdings 
of American Telephone & Telegraph stock, amounting to 
$8,200,000. In a statement given out by the company it is 
Said that this policy has been adopted because after the recent 
purchase of control of Western Union by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, public opinion has viewed with suspicion 
the relation between the Postal Telegraph Co., which is con- 


trolled by the Mackay companies, and the Western Union, 
and therefore the Mackay companies will divest themselves of 
all interest in the Western Union. The Postal ‘leiegraph Co. 
will continue to be operated as an independent company. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Company, operating the sub- 
way and elevated railways in Manhattan and The Bronx, New 
York City, including also a line to Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn, 
reports that during the year ending December 31 last the total 
number of passengers carried was 543,172,774, which is about 
48 millions more than in the preceding year. The gross rev- 
enue was $27,963,376, or about two and one-half millions more 
than in the year preceding; operating expenses, $10,759,738, a 
decrease of about $110,000; net operating revenue, $17,203,638; 
taxes, $1,692,651; other income, $737,689; total income, $16,- 
248,676, an increase of $2,351,698 over the preceding year. 
The deductions are: $10,468,035 for interest, rent, etc., and 
$3,150,000 for dividends; surplus for the year, $2,630,641; sur- 
plus preceding year, $538,447. 


Representatives of railway brotherhoods say that questions 
of increase of pay will not be pressed on the eastern railways 
generally until it is seen what can be done with the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with which negotiations are now going on. It is the 
purpose of the brotherhoods to secure as high rates of pay in 
the East as in the West, and the Baltimore & Ohio is a good 
road on which to begin the campaign because a number of 
the wage schedules on that road are already on the western 
basis. A statement is published showing the pay of through 
freight conductors and brakemen per 100 miles on five promi- 
nent roads, as follows: 


Conductors. LBrakemen 


Baltimore & Ohio ...... 6.6. 685s $3.465 $2.31 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis.... 3.25 2.20 
RM NG on aie! a5 anG sas onan ace yai ane 3.20 2.20 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 3.20 2.20 
Mew PGP “CGHEVAD .. 6a ts wee 3.00 2.15 


At the office of the New York State Public Service Commis- 
sion last week, Thursday, 50 representatives of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers called on the commissioners 
and conferred with them. The report of the conference indi- 
cates that an exchange of compliments was the principal thing 
done, but the engineers presented a few “criticisms” of rail- 
way practice in the state. One of these was to the effect that 
signal lights were not always bright enough, and the commis- 
sion promised to investigate the subject. It was declared 
that the elevated roads in New York City were insufficiently 
signaled, and the chairman of the commission said that he 
would refer the matter to the commission having authority 
in that district. Complaint was made that on certain roads 
the number of tail lights on freight trains has been reduced 
from four to three. The engineers spoke in favor of the 16- 
hour labor law—that passed by Congress and that passed by 
the legislature of New York being substantially alike—and 
said that runs ought to be arranged so that an engineer would 
not have to rest at unpleasant places remote from his home. 
The degree of safety to be attained in the operation of engines 
with defective parts was discussed. 


Prospective Surpluses for Dividends. 

Estimates of the surplus earnings of the principal railways 
of the country during the calendar year 1909 bring to light 
some surprising results. Balances applicable to dividends on 
common stocks have in some cases dwindled to even lower 
figures than those of the year of depression, 1908, while in 
other cases the year was one of notably good profits. 

The former conditions, that of unsatisfactory earnings on 
stock, applies chiefly to roads which have been issuing large 
amounts of new stock, representing construction and other 
investment not yet fully productive. Improved financial re- 





turns are evident in a few cases in which the railways con- 
cerned were most critically affected by the financial conditions 
succeeding the end of 1907. 
in point. 

Below are given the actual earnings and the closely esti- 


Erie and Wabash are instances 
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mated surpluses for common dididends of twenty railways 
whose securities are actively traded in on the Stock Exchange: 


Karn’gs on 
Gross Surplus for stock, 
earnings. common divs. per cent. 

Atlantic Coast Line ........ $27,892,100 $5,835,000 11.6 
So RR reer 100,001,000 16,792,000 10.3 
Baltimore & Ohio .......... 78,149,250 12,290,000 8.0 
Chesapeake & Ohio ......... 28,882,500 5,154,500 8.2 
Chic. meu. © Oe Paal....... 61,300,000 5,430,700 4.7 
Delaware & Hudson ......... 23,398,500 5,180,000 12.2 
Denver & Rio Grande........ 22,332,000 711,600 1.8 
PREP CERebihaane Sse 545 60's 52,819,700 1,844,000 1.6 
PE: POE ac ive koe we vx 57,780,400 19,145.000 9.1 
Lo Le | 58,962,300 7,600,000 6.9 
Louisville & Nashville ...... 47,925,500 10,500,000 17.0 
Missouri Pacific ............ 49,411,000 2,832,000 3.5 
New York Central. ......... 93,171,000 14,000,000 7.8 
OE ere 57,778,000 11,292,000 11.2 
Northern Pacific ........... 70,778,200 21,135,000 8.6 
So a eo 153,565,000 24,100,000 10.5 
Southern Railway .......... 54,893,200 1,550,000 i323 
Southern Pacific .......:.... 127,692,700 31,500,000 11.5 
UC een 83,961,200 39,500,000 18.2 
zy)» 


27,482,000 900,000 


i 
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On preferred, which is entitled to 7 per cent. 

Some of these figures require explanation. Thus, 10 per 
cent. on Atchison looks small, but this figure is based on $163,- 
000,000 common stock, the amount now outstanding. On 
$125,000,000 stock, which is about the average amount out- 
standing during 1909, the balance over preferred dividends 
would be equal to 13 per cent. 

St. Paul’s balance, too, looks incredibly small, but it is 
figured on all the increased amount of stock now outstanding. 
It takes in earnings of the Puget Sound road, to finance which 
the new stock was issued, for only six months, and most 
of that period before the extension had had time to develop 
traffic or get itself shaken down to smooth operation. 

The New Haven percentage is based on $100,000,000 stock, 
the amount outstanding in the hands of the public most of 
the year. There is $21,000,000 more of the stock in the 
treasury of the New England Navigation Co., or was, at last 
official accounts, but if dividends are paid on this stock, the 
money will sooner or later find its way back into the New 
Haven treasury. 

Union Pacific’s percentage, 18.2 per cent., is based on $216,- 
500,000 common stock outstanding January 1 last. As is 
known, the road is earning and receiving from its investments 
the eauivalent of considerably more than that rate now. An 
official income account for the first five months of the fiscal 
year, those ended November 30, 1909, showed 23 per cent. on 
the present volume of common stock.—Wall Street Journal. 





The International Railway Congress. 





Delegates to the International Railway Congress, Eighth 
Session, to be held at Berne, Switzerland, July 3-16, have been 
appointed by about 60 American railway companies. The six 
delegates appointed by the United States government are: 
Franklin K. Lane, of California, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner; Edgar E. Clark, of Iowa, Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner; Fairfax Harrison, vice-president, Southern Railway 
Company; W. A. Garrett, formerly general manager, Seaboard 
Air Line; J. A. Brown, vice-president of the Railway Equip- 
ment and Publication Company; Colonel] H. S. Haines, for- 
merly president of the American Railway Association. 





Education for Railway Service. 





The Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, at 
Washington, has issued a pamphlet of 159 pages on ‘Educa- 
tion for Efficiency in Railroad Service,” by J. Shirley Eaton, 
which forms a compendium of information on the subject 
named which is quite unique. The author has carefully gath- 
ered up the salient features of all of the important enterprises 
of this kind that are to be found on American railways, in- 
cluding the elaborate plan which has recently been put in force 
on the Union and Southern Pacific under the direction of Mr. 
Athearn, and with which the readers of the Railway Age 
Gozette are familiar. 

Mr. Eaton opens with 20 or 380 pages of introduction and 
philosophy, and then gives synopses of the curricula and 
methods of the principal railway educational enterprises. He 
tells of the apprenticeship systems in the mechanical depart- 
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ments of the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, the Atchi- 
son and other roads, and of the Elmira Telegraph School, fos- 
tered by the Erie. Notice is given of the work of McGill 
University, Purdue, Cornell and Chicago Universities, the 
University of Illinois and Dartmouth College. The plans and 
methods of the International Correspondence School and of 
the School of Railway Signaling are set forth. In addition 
to these and other chapters, dealing somewhat in detail with 
each institution, there is at the end a tabular summary, filling 
10 pages, in which the main points are given concerning every 
railway apprenticeship system that was heard from. Sixty- 
seven railways are represented in this table. 

A notice of this book will be found on the editorial page, 
and below we give the conclusions with which Mr. Eaton sums 
up his work. 

Railway financial managements should incorporate an edu- 
cational scheme as a definite part of their policy, on the ground 
of business prudence. Such policies should be inaugurated 
for periods of not less than five years, preferably ten; other- 
wise the money appropriated will be largely wasted. 

Railways should extend the principles of definite apprentice- 
ship to every department of the service, and should provide 
for two or more grades of apprentices in order to take ac- 
count of differences in capacity and work done elsewhere, 
either in properly accredited schools or by experience, and 
leading to different grades of service. 

There should be formal provision for movement among de- 
partments under proper conditions, and the comity of railways 
should be so far extended as formally to provide for some 
interchange of officials under special restrictions. 

In executing the policy of education announced by the di- 
rectors, there should be a superintendent of education report- 
ing directly to a higher official, such superintendent to be 
thoroughly informed of the educational policy of the railway 
and the broad considerations on which it rests. His depart- 
ment should systematically recruit the employees throughout 
the service and certify on request to their records and general 
efficiency in the early stages of promotion. 

Efficiency should be recognized by an efficiency wage, stated 
distinctly apart from the seniority wage. 

Employees should be encouraged to take outside courses of 
instruction or experience without forfeiting their tenure, and, 
so far as possible, the educational department should system- 
atically turn to account every outside educational agency by 
suggesting courses, uniting in co-operative courses and recog- 
nizing the work done in these courses, to the end that theory 
and practice be joined. 

The educational opportunities of the service should be 
utilized to the utmost by encouragement of perfect freedom of 
study and criticism and interchange of ideas concerning acci- 
dents, bad work and all the details of practice. Annual or 
semi-annual meetings of employees by classes of work and the 
preparation and circularization of papers and discussions 
should be a feature. 

The time will come when railway employ for every man in 
the service will not mean drudgery, nor sinecure, nor acci- 
dental opportunity, but an enlightened, stimulating, highly 
efficient service of highest earning power, least uncertainty 
from accidental causes, largest freedom for individual initia- 
tive, entire self-respect and thoroughly democratic spirit. 





Arbitration of Demands of Chicago Switchmen. 

The railways in the Chicago switching district and repre- 
sentatives of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen have 
agreed to arbitrate their differences before the Illinois Board 
of Arbitration. This agreement involved a very substantia! 
concession by the railways. The general managers originally 
proposed arbitration under the Erdman act. The employees 
made a counter proposal of arbitration before the Illinois 
board. The railways at first rejected but later accepted this 
proposition. Their reason for hesitating to accept it was 
that B. F. Shadley, chairman of the board, is a member of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. Besides Mr. Shadley 
the board is composed of Harry M. Powell, editor of the 
Peoria Star, and Charles Piez, president of the Link Beli 
Machinery Company of Chicago. As a result of conferences 
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subsequent to those referred to in our issue of last week, page 
322, the number of questions to be arbitrated has been reduced 
to three. These are the demands of employees (1) that they 
be given an increase in wages of 5 cents an hour, which would 
make the pay of yard conductors 40 cents an hour for day 
work and 42 cents an hour for night work, and that of brake- 
men 37 cents an hour for day work and 389 cents an hour for 
night work; (2) that overtime shall be paid for at the rate 
of time and a half, and any switchman who works a fraction 
of an hour shall be paid for a full hour’s work, and (3) that 
yard men taken out of the service shall be given a hearing 
within three days, and if the hearing is delayed longer than 
this he shall receive regular pay for the additional time. 





Steel Passenger Cars on the Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad now has in service on its pas- 
senger trains 324 steel cars, and the illustration given herewith 
is from a photograph of the first complete train embracing 
steel cars of all classes—coaches, dining car, Pullman car and 
baggage car. The label on this photograph states that this is 
the first train of the kind ever made up. The first order for 
all-steel passenger cars given by the Pennsylvania was issued 
in November, 1906, and called for 100 cars. Since then other 
cars have been ordered, making up the number above men- 
tioned, and with still other orders now being filled the com- 
pany will have 680 all-steel cars, including 385 coaches, 44 
dining cars, 69 combination (passenger and baggage), 33 bag- 
gage cars, 60 postal cars, 27 mail storage cars and 11 combined 
baggage and mail cars. In addition to these the Pullman 
Company is building 500 steel sleeping and parlor cars to be 
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remuneration to the carriers are kept uppermost, is for the 
best good of the nation and the railways alike. It is the spirit 
of our institutions that all businesses and all men engaged in 
business or professional activities shall be free and unfettered. 
We have inherited from the earliest days of the common law 
an abhorrence of arrangements resulting in restraints of 
trade. ‘ 

“Mr. Townsend’s bill prohibits every railway from acquiring 
the stock or property of any other railway. This is nothing 
short of enacting that no man shall buy the house or the farm 
of any other man. It puts the nation in the position of re- 
straining trade to a far greater degree than was ever attempted 
by any human being or corporation. It robs the public in 
advance of the saving and advantage that always follows the 
absorption of one line by another accruing from decreased 
expense of superintendence, greater aggregate supply of equip- 
ment to adapt to the needs of the enlarged mileage, increased 
uniformity of operation and better opportunities to improve 
the property out of the combined resources. 

“It will hurt the public, much more than the owners of rail- 
ways, to take away the incentive to increase railway systems 
and to upbuild and improve them. Capital can, of course, seek 
other fields, but the lack of interest in railways by the men 
of large means and large views will soon show itself in 
neglected equipment, perilous roadbeds and wretched opera- 
tions. But the most portentous feature is the curb and re- 
straint to be put upon initiative and ambition. Mr. Town- 
send’s phrase is to the effect that no railway shall acquire the 
stock or property of any railway which competes with it; but 
as every carrier competes with every other carrier every con- 
ceivable acquisition is forbidden. For example, the Denver, 
Northwestern & Pacific, as part of a through route from Chi- 











First Composite Passenger Train of Steel Cars. 


used on the Pennsylvania road. With these and with steel 
cars to be ordered by the Pennsylvania during the current 
year there will be 1,400 steel cars in service. As our readers 
know, these cars have steel frames, steel sheathing and steel 
inside finish, leaving nothing combustible except the cushions. 





Railway Matters in Washington. 


Washington, Feb. 16. 

A sub-committee of the Senate Committee gave a hearing 
last Monday on the bill providing for federal inspection of 
locomotive boilers. Representatives of the enginemen’s and 
other railway brotherhoods spoke in favor of the measure, and 
officers of a number of the principal railways opposed it. 

Representative Mann, chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, expects that his committee will report 
out the administration railway measures by March 1. 

At the House committee hearing on the Townsend and Mann 
bills last week, Roberts Walker, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, made a 
Stroug argument against the proposal to prohibit one railway 
fron acquiring stocks or bonds of a competing line. Follow- 
ing are some of his points: 

“Il am, by inheritance and by training, a believer in the 
interstate commerce act as thus far enacted. The carriers of 
the -ountry must be required to adjust themselves to the 
Doli, adopted by the federal government in 1887 and of in- 
creasing importance with the growth of the gap between large 
businesses and small ones, that all shall be served alike and 
at the same rate. All railway men yield without demur to the 
Successive applications of this principle. Every degree of 


Tegulition of rates and of service, no matter how drastic as 
long as the essentials of equality to the shippers and just 








cago to Steamboat Springs, formed in conjunction with the 
Burlington route, is in competition with the Rock Island as 
part of another through route from Chicago to Steamboat 
Springs. Hence, neither the Burlington nor the Rock Island 
must buy the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific, though it is a 
natural extension of each and in nowise parallels either. 
Again, the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis, as part of a 
through route in conjunction with the Chesapeake & Ohio from 
Washington to Kansas City, competes with the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas as part of another through route via the Baltimore 
& Ohio between the same points. Hence the ‘Katy’ must not 
purchase the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis, though it is 
an obvious extension of its route and in no sense parallels it. 
The clause is so inclusive that no one can fortetell what, if 
any, limitations the courts will put upon its meaning. Were 
I advising a client, I should tell him the words could mean 
all that I have indicated. 

“Even if the words finally enacted cover only lines that are 
both parallel and competing, I do not concede that the policy 
of such a law would be sound or wise. What we are work- 
ing for is low rates and good service. If there are three 
parallel lines, for instance, the acquisition of one by another 
does not destroy competition as long as the third remains 
separate; and at the same time such acquisition will result in 
many economies that will tend to bring down rates on the de- 
tached third line. Economists, indeed, have long argued that 
compulsory combinations are the true remedy for our diffi- 
culties. By such a method, the public would be saved the ex- 
pense of duplication of officers and of all elaborate machinery 
for soliciting and advertising for business. With the interstate 
commerce act still in force, fair and reasonable rates could 
still be adjudicated and enforced, and on a Jower level because 
of the economies mentioned. Compulsory combination, or un- 
restricted right of combination, would be far more in keeping 
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with our American ideas than this new commandment, ‘Thou 
shalt not enlarge thy business.’ 

“The several states granted charters to the railways. These 
charters are contracts, subject to amendment by the states, and 
only by the states. Many, if not most, of the powers granted 
by the states have no relation whatever to interstate com- 
merce. They are as readily applicable to a corporation run- 
ning a crossroads blacksmith shop. Among such powers are 
the power to acquire extensions and the power to emit and 
negotiate stocks and bonds. In the face of these well-known, 
firmly established facts, can it be that Congress intends to 
oust the several states from their exclusive control of these 
matters and announce a new universal policy in the making of 
which their legislatures shall have no voice? . . . Con- 
sider for a moment the investor. He has bought his invest- 
ment in reliance upon a state statute. Whether he owns stocks 
or bonds, he hopes for an added margin of safety through 
growth in mileage and tonnage. Likewise he looks to the state 
to protect him from misuse of the right to negotiate securities. 
This proposed legislation will destroy all the things on which 
investors have relied, and will substitute rules that they did 
not choose. What has the federal government to do with the 
investor? If the avowed purpose of the law is to protect in- 
vestors, then the statute will be unconstitutional from the 
outset. 

“The proposed restrictions upon the issuance of stocks and 
bonds will not have the slightest effect in the direction of 
reducing rates. If they have any effect whatever it will be in 
the direction of raising rates. A rate never is, and probably 
never was, fixed by taking into account the capitalization of 
the corporation fixing the rate. I greatly doubt whether the 
principal traffic man of any important railway could correctly 
or even approximately state the securities that the railway has 
outstanding or the amount of such securities. I can guarantee 
that none of them ever considers the securities.when trying 
to determine a rate on a given commodity from one point to 
another.” 

Mr. Walker here read an editorial on this subject from the 
Railway Age Gazette of February 4, and in closing said: 

‘As between shippers and carriers the carrier is the great 
conserving force. The carrier is the one thing that stands 
between the small dealer and the large monopoly or trust. 
Hence anything that can ve done in the way of making rates 
fair to the shippers and to the carriers should be done, and it 
should be done by -the federal government. But stocks and 
bonds are things for sale. They are commodities, and the 
federal government has no more business to fix a method of 
determining the rate at which those things should be sold 
than it has to fix the price, locally, of corn, or hides, or the 
product of the mines, or any other product that you can think 
of. I believe that the regulation of stocks and bonds will 
result in the increase of rates. Whateyer is done in the way 
of hampering railroads in their financing (which already is 
beset with many difficulties) will tend to force the weaker 
railways to the wall, and to bring about the acquisition of 
such lines by their connections. (I am assuming that the pro- 
visions against such acquisition will be interpreted in such a 
way as to permit the acquisition of non-parallel extensions.) 
This process, if carried to its logical limits, would shortly re- 
sult in the centralization of all of the railways of the country 
in a very few hands, with the result that competition will be 
lulled to a minimum in many districts. If competition is 
removed, it can hardly be expected that the railway managers, 
in their desire to upbuild and maintain their properties and to 
show good returns upon the funds invested in them, will not 
raise rates when opportunities occur. It is my hope and ex- 
pectation that your committee will conclude that there is no 
relation between the interstate commerce functions of a Ccar- 
rier, on the one hand, and its chartered rights on the other 
hand, and will refuse to report these features of the bill.” 





Cowards in Congress. 





That the commerce of our times cannot be fitted to a box 
and fastened in by the carpentry of legislation is illustrated 
by every legislative act of the past two decades. Boxes are 
ior dead men. You cannot put the living into them without 
killing the man or splitting the box. We have a box that we 
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know ought to be torn apart. Nothing has ever fitted it nor 
ever will. To force the business of railways and commerce 
into the Sherman act would be to destroy every form of cor- 
porate business in the country, and yet we have a lot of cow- 
ards in Congress who do not dare touch that box. To them 
it is a veritable ark in the wilderness of confusion upon ques- 
tions too great for them. So they bow down in idolatrous 
political worship of their anti-trust ark. They have taught 
the people to say amen. This shows me that our greatest 
men are not grappling with the tremendous questions of our 
material development. Either we have not men sufficient for 
their time with the creative power of the men of the earlier 
republic, or, if we have such men, the allurements of business 
or the misguided franchise has kept them out of legislative 
halls.—Chancellor Day, of Syracuse University, in Leslie’s. 





The Four Great Transcontinental Roads of the Northwest. 





The Wall Street Journal, in its issue of February 3, publishes 
an interesting map of the four great railways of the Pacific 
Northwest, showing the branches under construction by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound. A comparison of the 
earnings, market price of the stock, fixed charges, etc., of the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Canadian Pacific and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul accompanies the map, and 
we reprint the table showing the figures for the four roads 
reduced to a per mile basis. The 700 miles of branch lines, 
however, of the St. Paul were not taken into consideration in 
preparing the table: 


Year to October 31, 1909. 


_ Per mile: Can. Pac. Gt. Nor. Nor. Pac. St. Paul. 
Gross earnings ........... $8,200 $8,460 $12,660 $7,840 
eS eee 2,650 3,570 5,535 3,040 
Operating ratio, per cent... 67 57 58 61 
*Charges and taxes....... $880 $692 $1,050 $753 
Se ere 1,770 2.878 4,485 2,307 
Dividends on pf. stock..... 213 Pe fac : 913 
Balance for common....... 1,557 2.878 4,485 1,394 
Common stock outstanding. 15.200 30,000 43,730 13,000 
Earned on par, per cent... 12.4 9.5 10.3 10.7 
§$Market value stock.......$27,300 $40,500 $51,160 $19,240 
Earned on market value, per 

OE ER en 5.7 7.1. 8.8 Vs 





*Less other income. 

= Great Northern stock is one class, technically called preferred. 

tNone. 

§Canadian Pacific at 180, Great Northern at 135, Northern Pacific 
at 137 and St. Paul at 148. 





Commerce Commissioners and Expansion. 





A sympathetic critic of the Wall Street Journal takes ex- 
ception to the following statement in the editorial columns of 
this paper of February 2: 

“Tf new capital had been in the position of waiting for the 
authorization of a government commission, the United States 
would have ended at the ‘Great American Desert.’ ” 

He believes that the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
made up of Americans, who are, therefore, likely to be sym- 
pathetic with railway expansion and enterprise, even if under- 
taken at considerable risks. 

This newspaper has been a consistent advocate of the regu- 
lation of railways. The only alternatives were unfettered 
monopoly or government ownership. With all due respect to 
the Interstate Commerce commissioners, it may be submitted 
that they are essentially human. At the outset they may 
imagine that the purpose of the commission is to regulate the 
railways. Later they lose sight of the fact that it is regu- 
lation which is essential, and not the commission. The com- 
missioner, no doubt innocently and unconsciously, tends un- 
duly to magnify his office. The railways may be doing all 
that efficient regulation requires, but the natural consequence 
is the stimulation of legislative activity which will expand 
the functions of the commission. 

It need hardly be said that when we support regulation, wé 
do not mean management. If the Interstate Commerce Com: 
mission is to take over the management of the railways, )Pal- 
ticularly in the matter of financing, who is to be responsible 
to the stockholders for mistakes? At present, the officers and 
directors of the roads are morally, financially and criminally 
responsible. What recourse is the stockholder to have where 
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the decisions of the management of his own selection have 
been overruled? 

Mr. Taft’s special message to Congress recommended that 
the authorization of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be required for the issue of new stock below par. A 
moment’s reflection on the way our railway enterprises have 
often been financed will show what danger lurks in this rec- 
ommendation. A railway whose stock is selling below par 
sees an opportunity, by offering liberal inducements to cap- 
ital, to extend into a field not yet served or settled, but one 
which may attract dangerous competition. As it starts with 
nothing but a franchise and a right of way, it is obvious that 
the new stock, and even the bonds for a time, will constitute 
what is loosely called water. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, objecting to water, prohibits the enterprise. Another 
and stronger railway, which need not ask permission because 
its stock is selling above par, builds into the territory in ques- 
tion and bankrupts the first road. 

Who is to indemnify the ruined holder of the road’s securi- 
ties?—Wall Street Journal. 





American Society of Civil Engineers. 


At the meeting held on February 16 two papers were pre- 
sented for discussion as follows: The Effect of Alkali on 
Concrete, by George Gray Anderson, M. Am. Soc. C. E.; and 
Precarious Expedients in Engineering Practice, by John 
Hawkesworth, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. Mr. Gray’s paper 
was printed in Proceedings for December, 1909, and Mr. 
Hawkesworth’s in the Proceedings for January, 1910. 





Western Canada Railway Club. 

At the regular monthly meeting held in the Royal Alexandra 
hotel, Winnipeg, Can., on Monday, February 11, a paper en- 
titled The Evolution of Paint Manufacturing and Advantages 
ef Standardizing in Railway Work, was read by W. 8S. Fallis, 
manager of the western branch of the Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Railway Storekeepers’ Association. 


The following subjects have been assigned for the seventh 
annual convention to be held at the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., May 16-18, 1910. 

G. 1. By What Unit of Measure is the Efficiency of a Store- 
keeper Properly Determined? H.C. Pearce, G. K. S., Southern 
Pacific, San Francisco, Cal., and C. H. Drazy, S. K., C. B. & Q., 
Aurora, Il. 

G. 2. Economy and Mechanical Contrivances for Handling 
Material. J. F. Slaughter, S. K., M. K. & T., Denison, Tex. 

G. 3. Economy of the Piece Work System in the Handling 
of Supplies.- D. C. Curtis, Piece Work Inspector, C. B. & Q., 
Chicago. 

It is expected and the executive committee requests that 
every general storekeeper will have one of his storekeepers or 
store department men prepare an article on some one of the 
above subjects. Especial attention is called to subject G. 3., 
on piece work. This is a very interesting and important sub- 
ject at this time, and it is hoped that it will bring out consider- 
able discussion. 





Railway Telegraph and Telephone Appliance Association. 


At a meeting in New York, February 9, of representatives 
of manufacturers of telegraph and telephone apparatus and 
supplies, the Railway Telegraph and Telephone Appliance 
Association was organized, with the following officers: Chair- 
man, P. W. Miller, Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 30 
Church street, New York; vice-chairman,’ A. P. Eckert, Na- 
tional India Rubber Co., 42 Broadway, New York, and secre- 
tary and treasurer, Hiram M. Buck, Railroad Supply Co., 3 
Church street, New York. The executive committee will be 
announced later. 

The constitution and by-laws adopted by the association 
are very much like those of the Signal Appliance Association. 
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The main object of the Railway Telegraph and Telephone Ap- 
pliance Association is to provide an exhibition of appliances 
in connection with the annual meetings of the Railway Tele- 
graph Superintendents’ Association. 





New York Railroad Club. 

At the regular meeting held on Friday, February 18, F. J. 
Angier, of Galesburg, Ill., superintendent of timber preserva- 
tion, C., B. & Q., will present a paper on The Seasoning and 
Preservative Treatment of Wooden Cross-ties. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of newt or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 


AIR BRAKE ASSOCIATION.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. ; 
May 10-18; Indianapolis. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—A. G. Thomason, 
Scranton, Pa.; June, 1910; Niagara Falls, Ont. 

AMERICAN Assoc. OF LOCAL FREIGHT AGENTS’ ASS’NS.—G. W. Denni- 
son, Penna, Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

AMERICAN ASS’N OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—O. G. Fetter, Carew 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; March 18; Chicago. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—R. W. Pope, 33 West 
39th St., N. Y.; 2d Friday in month; New York; March 80-April 
1; Charlotte, N. C 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—W., F. Allen, 24 Park Place, New 
York; May 18; New York. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGER AND BUILDING ASSOCIATION.—S. F. Patter- 
son, B. & M., Concord, N. H. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINT, OF WAy Assoc.—E. H. 
Fritch, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, March 14-17, 1910; Chicago. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION.—G. L. Stewart, St. L. 
S. W. Ry., St. Louis; second Tuesday, May; Memphis, Tenn. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, 
Old Colony Building. Chicago; June 20-22; Atlantic City. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS.—Prof. Edgar Marburg, 
Univ, of Pa., Philadelphia : 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—C, W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
N. Y.; 1st and 3d Wed., except July and August; New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 

h St., N. Y.; 2d Tues. in month; New York. 

AMERICAN STREST AND INTERURBAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—B. V. 
Swenson, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
ASSOCIATION OF AM, Ry. ACCOUNTING OFFIcErRS.—C. G. Phillips, 143 
Dearborn St., Chicago; June 29, 1910; Colorado Springs. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM AGENTS.—E. H. Hemus, A., T. & S. F., 
Topeka, Kan.; May 25-27; Chattanooga, Tenn. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P, W. Drew, 
Wisconsin Central Ry., Chicago; May 16-20, 1910; Los Angeles. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.— 
G. P. Conard, 24 Park Place, N. Y. 

BUFFALO TRANSPORTATION CLUB.—J. N. Sells, Buffalo. 

CANADIAN RAILWAY CLUB.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que. ; Ist Tues. in month, except June, July and Aug. ; Montreal. 

CANADIAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, Mon- 
treal, Que.; irregular, usually weekly; Montreal. 
CENTRAL RAILWAY CLuB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Friday in January, March, May, Sept. and Nov.; Buffalo. 
I’REIGHT CLAIM ASSOCIATION.—Warren P. Taylor, Rich., Fred. & Pot. 
R. R., Richmond, Va.; June 15. 1910; California. 

INTERNATIONAL MASTER BOILER MAKmRS’ ASSOCIATION.—Harry D. 
Vought, 95 Liberty St., N. Y.; May 24-27; Niagara Falls, Ont. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION.—D, B. Sebastian, La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago; May 23-26: Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—L. H 
Bryan, D. & I. R. Ry., Two Harbors, Minn.; May; Cincinnati. 

IowA RAILWAY CLuB.—W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia. ; 
2d Friday in month, except July and August; Des Moines. 

MASTER CAR BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago; June 15-17; Atlantic City. 

NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD CLUB.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. ; 2d Tues. in month, ex. June, July, Aug. and Sept. ; Boston. 

NEW YorRK RAILROAD CLUB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 
3d Friday in month, except June, July and August; New York. 

NORTH-WEST RAILWAY CLuB.—T. W. Flanagan, Soo Line, Minn.; 1st 
Tues. after 2d Mon., ex. June, July, August; St. Paul and Minn. 

NORTHERN RAILWAY CLuB.---Fourth Saturday in month: Duluth, Minn. 

OMAHA RAILWAY CLUB.—A, H. Christiansen, Barker Blk.; 2d Wednes- 
day in month. 

RAILROAD CLUB OF KANSAS CiITy.—Third Friday in month; Kansas City. 

RAILWAY CLUB OF PITTSBURGH.—J. D. Conway, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 4th 
Friday in month, except June, July and August; Pittsburgh. 

RAILWAY SIGNAL ASSOCIATION.—C. C. Rosenberg, 12 North Linden St., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION.-—J. P. Murphy, Box C., Collin- 
wood, Ohio: May 16-18; St. Louis. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE ASS’N.—H. M. Buck, 
Secy.-Treas., 30 Church street, New York. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF WAY ASSOCIATION.—Walter E. 
Emery, P. & P. U. Ry., Peoria, Ill. 

Sr, Louis RaiLway CLus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. ; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug.; St. Louis. 

SociETY OF RAILWAY FINANCIAL OFFICuRS.—C, Norquist, Chicago. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS.—J. H. O'Donnell, 
Bogalusa, La. 

SournHern & SOUTHWESTERN Ry. Cl.us.—A. J. Merrill, Prudential Bldg., 
Atlanta; 3d Thurs., Jan., Mar., July, Sept. and Nov.; Atlanta. 

TRAFFIC CLUB OF NEW YorK.—C. A. Swope. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. 
R. R. R., East Buffalo, N, Y. 

WESTERN CANADA RAILWAY CLUB.—-W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, 
Winnipeg ; 2d Monday, except June, July and August ; Winnipeg. 

WESTERN RAILWAy CLUB.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday each month, except June, July and August; Chicago. 

WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINBERS.—J. H. Warder, Monadnock Ridg., 
Chicago; 1st Wednesday, except July and August; Chicago. 
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Craffic News. 


The state railway commission of Nevada announces that the 
Wells-Fargo Express Co. has agreed to make a general reduc- 
tion of its rates in that state. 


Shipments of anthracite coal for the month of January 
aggregated 5,306,618 tons, which is 223,273 more than in Jan- 
uary of the previous year. The Reading, the Lackawanna and 
the Pennsylvania show large increases, and all other roads 
decreases. , 


The publicity committee of the Traffic Club, of Chicago, has 
issued an attractive booklet regarding this club, and particu- 
larly regarding its quarters in the La Salle Hotel. The book- 
let is illustrated by eight photographs of the interior of the 
club and of views from its windows. 


The Wisconsin State Railway Commission is investigating 
charges that the Chicago & Northwestern, the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the Green 
Bay & Western are not furnishing sufficient cars for shippers. 


The New York, Ontario & Western has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission its new freight tariffs from New 
York to the West, based on a rate of 75 cents first-class to 
Chicago. They go into effect March 15, and the Lackawanna 
and the Erie have withdrawn their notices of a proposed re- 
duction. 


R. R. Darwin, rate expert of the Michigan Railway Commis- 
sion, in a memorandum filed with the Commission, says that 
of 1855 freight tariffs and supplements applying to rates on 
staple commodities which were filed with the railway com- 
mission during 1909, 83 per cent. contained reductions and 17 
per cent. advances in rates. 


It is given out in Philadelphia that the cities of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Richmond will jointly 
establish a traffic bureau, the chamber of commerce or other 
prominent commercial body of each city appointing two repre- 
sentatives, and it is said that N. B. Kelly, freight commis- 
sioner of the Philadelphia chamber of commerce, will prob- 
ably head the new bureau. 


Several conferences which have been held by railway traftic 
men and lumber shippers of the Northwest on the subject of 
the transit privilege on lumber have failed to result in agree- 
ment, and it hag been decided to leave the settlement of the 
questions involved to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The railways now grant the right of diverting shipments at 
certain transfer and storage points on the original waybill. 
The jobbers of lumber insist that this privilege shall not be 
abolished, while the manufacturers of lumber seek its aboli- 
tion on the ground that it gives entire control of the Inmber 
retail trade to the jobbers. The railways were unwilling to 
decide between these conflicting elements. 


Resolutions have been introduced in both houses of the 
Oklahoma legislature condemning Judge Hook, of the federal 
court, for issuing injunctions restraining the enforcement of 
the 2-cent fare provision of the Oklahoma constitution and 
freight rate orders issued by the State Corporation Commis- 
sion. The tenor of these resolutions and the apparent senti- 
ment of most of the legislature were expressed by Representa- 
tive Wortman, of Claremore, in a speech in the House, in 
which he said that he hoped the time would come when fed- 
eral judges would place the interests of the people above the 
interests of properiy and would allow the will of the millions 
to prevail in the fixing of railway rates. Besides the resolu- 
tion denouncing the action of Judge Hook a resolution was 
introduced in the Senate favoring an amendment to the federal 
constitution to make federal judges elective. 





Freight Car Balance and Performance. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations be- 
tween railways of the American Railway Association, in pre- 
senting statistical bulletin No. 62, covering car balance and 
performance for August, 1909, says: 

“With 8.72 per cent. of the total cars reported in the surplus 
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column, and with ‘excess’ shop cars equalling 2.87 per cent. growth of group consciousness and group morals. The moral 
of the total, the general averages for performance compared code of a group of men, he said, is always lower than the 
quite favorably with net averages for the earlier months of moral code of any individual composing it. Men organized 
1908. Deducting the idle equipment, the averages are quite in corporations or trade unions will commit acts which each 
satisfactory, and indicate a marked improvement over the per- of them would condemn as wrong if done by an individual. 
formance for the same month in 1908. The regular compara- To the solution of the great economic and industrial problems 
' tive summary follows: of this country it is essential, he said, that we should cease 
Average miles Average ton-miles Average earnings to substitute group morals for individual morals and that we 
——per day.——, per car per day— —per car per day. should recognize the fact that an act which it is wrong for 



































Inc.surp. Exc.surp. Inc.surp. Exc.surp. Inc. surp. Exc. sur ta 4 ‘a , 4 
cars. cars. cars. cars. cars. P- cars. P- one man to do is just as wrong for any number of men to Go. 
December, 1907. 21.9 23.9 289 316 $1.98 $2.17 Warren J. Lynch’s facetious address on the subject of “A 

, January, 1908. 20.8 24.9 277 325 1.81 2.17 atisti E i f the Fundamental Principles of Prac- 

February, 1908. 19.7 23.8 271 328 1.82 2:20 Stattationl Miaheration of t " ee é 
March, 1908... 21.2 25.5 290 348 1.95 2.34 tical Rate-Making” did not deal with rate-making, either prac- 
April, 19U8.... 19.6 24.5 258 324 1.83 2.29 ics ise. 

May,’ 1908... 19.3 24:8 254 329 1.72 2:29 eS Oe RENN 
June, 1908 ... 19.6 24.7 276 347 1.88 2.37 
Augist, 1908-. 308 351 393 B64 os 240 
ugus 6 ! 2 ; F if ina. 

September, 1908 22:0 25.2 320 367 2124 2:57 ane ae: Singer Saarlng 

D roam rot 7 Fae 4 ey pan aor 2.54 _ 

; ie ag Jeon my os aoe 376 216 oan On Tuesday Harriman officials began the submission of evi- 
January, 1909. 20.9 25.3 293 354 1.98 2.39 h he government’s case against Union Pacific 
February, 1909 21.7 25.9 306 365 2:04 san 4«-« Cece to. show that the g oe Mee Yat 
March, 1909 .. 22.7 27.2 830 393 2.19 2.61 is without foundation. Hearings are held at the New Yor 
April, 1909..... 22.4 26.8 310 371 2.13 2.54 Customs House before Judge Sylvester G. Williams, of Denver, 

3 May, '1909..... 225 268 304 862 205 2.45 gna apni ate ssieieaih dea thie shai etainin Coneuds 

‘ June, 1909... . BB 26.5 314 871 2.18 2.52 the special examiner — sd : me = e a = oe 

| uly, 1909 .. 22. a 30% 2.08 2.45 Court, eighth district, before whic e suit was instituted. 

i 2 340 oon 2.58 ; : i 
August, 1909.. 23.2 sa ™ “ ” - Testimony for the railway must be concluded by April 1, 
“There was an active outward movement of cars, the home after which the government may present evidence in rebuttal. 
cars dropping from 74 per cent. in July to 71 per cent. in Attorney-General Bonaparte instituted the present proceed- 
© August. The loaded mileage increased from 68.3 per cent. to ings on Jan. 27, 1908, by filing a bill in equity before the 

6 70.1 per cent., which is the highest average reached since United States Circuit Court at Salt Lake City, to set aside con- 
November, 1907, with the exception of October, 1908. The shop trol by the Union Pacific and its subsidiaries of the Southern 
percentage again shows a decrease that brings it down to 7.89 Pacific and the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake. On June 
per cent., an excess of only 2.87 per cent. over the normal. 30, 1909, the Oregon Short Line _owned $124,200,000 S. P. 

x “The tons per loaded car average 21.0, an increase of .3 tons stock, and $4,760,000 S. P. convertibles, or 38.75 per cent. of 

oa over July.” the securities of the company with actual or latent voting 

The accompanying table gives car balance and performance power, and $12,500,000 or 50 per cent. of the stock of the Salt 
for the period covered by the report. Lake line. The suit to compel the disposal of these securities 
resulted from testimony taken during the investigation into 

ee Harriman affairs begun Jan. 4, 1907. 

°: : , . Mr. Stubbs was the first witness called, Counsel Dunne ex- 

Annual Dinner of Traffic Club of Chicago. amining. Mr. Stubbs said that he had been engaged in rail- 
roading in an official capacity since 1869. In 1872 he was made 

Oscar F. Bell, the president, presided at the annual dinner general traffic manager of the Central Pacific. In 1901 he be- 
of the Traffic Club of Chicago on February 8. Frank Bb. Mont- came director of traffic for the Union as well as the Southern 

g gomery was toastmaster. Senator Cummins, whose remarks Pacific. 

x were partly reported last week, criticized the method of basing Mr. Stubbs traced the development of the various transcon- 
rates on what the treffic will bear; he believes that the only  tinentals, Union Pacific being joined with Central Pacific at 
fair way to make rates is on the basis of cost of service. He Promontory Point, May 9, 1869. The Southern Pacific’s 
does not favor a valuation of railways. Assuming the present through line to New Orleans was connected up in 1883. In 

PS gross capitalization of American railways at sixteen billions, 1885 the lease of the Mojave to the Needles division of the 

a he was sure that a valuation based on the cost of physical re- Southern Pacific was made to the Atchison, giving it a 
production would amount to twenty billions. He contended, through line to San Bernardino. By 1900 Atchison had ac- 
nevertheless, that the railways are overcapitalized to tne ex- quired a right of way over the Southern Pacific’s subsidiary, 
tent of at least six billions. the San Joaquin Valley Railroad, to Stockton, and constructed 

ss Edgar A. Bancroft, general counsel of the International Har- its own line from Stockton to San Francisco. Canadian Pa- 

ie vester Company, in his talk on “Co-operation and Its Dangers,’ cific was completed to Vancouver in 1887. 
said that one of the greatest dangers to the country is the Previous to the opening of the Central Pacific in 1869 trans- 

REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF EXPRESS COMPANIES. 
5 FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1909. 
an Canadi- Can. Globe Great Nation- North- South- United Wells, West- 
Name of company, Adams American an Ex- Nor. Ex- Ex- Nor. al ern Pacific ern States Fargo & erm 
Mileage of all lines cov- Express. Express. press. press. press. xpress. Express. Express. Express. Express. Express. Co. mes eo 
ered: Rail lines. 30,958 46,205 7,078 %,164 1,900 7,232 1,094 6.497 22,106 31,162 23,894 56,413 3,452 

oe Other UNes: .. ...c.0655 3,488 1,820 2,792 ae 211 292 261 608 2,995 611 4,844 

ee Operating revenues : 

> RI MNIIIOINES orca toes cea Scseetds $2,857, 130 $3,071,351 $218,625 $33,031 $53,960 $216, 895 $96, 208 $307, 049 $766, 468 1, 167, 363 $1 491, 713 $2,452, 601 $64,796 

te Mise, transportation. . ‘5 pineaiwate Cae (66enee 5 ; 183 

ss Nontransportation wees 45,617 119,151 4,280 © 1,651 “471 1,289 "416 5,660 | 11,391 ° 15,644 ~ “21:877 45 131 Lit 

2 T’l receipts, operation. 2,872,747 3,190,502 222,905 34,682 54,431 218,184 96,624 312,708 777,8591,183,007 1,513'591 2.497924 66/091 

t Exprs. privileges—Dr.. 1,479,867 1,476,861 109,022 13,005 27,074 87,809 36,816 149,357 376,584 556,849 686,294. 1.182680 29,420 

Total .............$1,392,880 $1,713,642 $113,883 $21,677 $27,358 $130,375 $59,808 $163,351 $401,274 $626,157 $827,296 $1,315,243 $36,671 

Mi Operating expenses : 

a Maintenance ......... $78,617 $138,838 $1,451 $100 $263 $1,300 $757 $3,012 $11,791 $24,635 $47,923 $68,462 $412 

a ... . re eerere 7,676 19,093 1,254 22 946 946 1,743 6.478 6,027 12,929 15,149 842 

ee [ransportation ...... 925,274 1,143,409 75,341 9,588 14,210 62,025 44,747 74,181 212,676 365,554 605,128 820,209 18,896 

> GQENOTEN. on viata arenes 63,137 104,325 6,880 1.338 2,610 3,156 2,835 5,939 15,660 44,545 41,451 59,562 1,713 

te SOE i xeuaedsauk $1,074,703 $1,405,666 $84,926 $11,147 $18,028 $67,427 $48,340 $84,874 $246,606 $440,759 $707,431 $963,382 $21,864 

 § ‘et operat’g rev. or def. $318,177 $807,976 $28,957 $10,529 $9,330 $62, 948 $11,468 $78,477 $154,669 $185,398 $119,865 $351,861 $14,806 

= WME Gg ai5 ee ca xa pee eas 15,124 70,831 1,150 130 550 3,191 3 8,500 4,948 9,878 5,011 16,577 461 

- ‘“‘perating ine. or loss... $303,053 $237,145 $27,807 $10,399 $8,780 $59,757 $11,465 $74,977 $149,721 $175,510 $114,854 $835,284 $14,345 
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portation to the coast was by clipper ships around the Horn, 
or over the Panama Railroad. The considerable difference in 
rates via Cape Horn and via the Isthmus led merchants to 
ship all goods that were possible via the Horn. Freight service 
via Panama required on the average 45 days, passenger service 
26 days. By way of the Horn, Atlantic-Pacific traffic consumed 
from 90 to 180 days. This required carrying large stocks by 
merchants, six months’ supply being on the sea. 

When the Central-Union Pacific was first opened the trans- 
continental rate was $8 per 100 lbs. Because of the indisposi- 
tion of a merchant to change his custom the railway had diffi- 
culty in securing business. The rate in 1870 was reduced to 
$6 per 100 Ibs. 

In 1877 railways proposed the contract system, a lower all- 
rail rate being offered for the guarantee of the business of the 
individual merchant for one year. At first different rates 
were given to different shippers. This system induced all but 
one of the important merchants on the coast to give the rail- 
ways their business in 1878. After this first year under the 
contract plan the rates were harmonized and published. De- 
velopment of manufacturing in the West reduced the sharp- 
ness of water competition, and the railway was gradually gain- 
ing ground. 

Mr. Stubbs testified that the “Sunset Route” between New 
York and San Francisco over the Southern Pacific was cpened 
in February, 1883. Owing to the bad service offered by the 
all-rail routes and dissatisfaction among merchants with the 
contract rate plan, the time was propitious for the opening 
of a rail and water route under one control. As against 45 
days sometimes required by the all-rail line, the “Sunset Route” 
carried traffic from New York to San Francisco in 18 days, 
which was then remarkable time. Moreover, overcharges and 
damage claims were settled promptly, and the merchants on 
both coasts were glad to send their goods over the “Sunset 
Route.” 

Asked what was the effect of the unity of management on 
the “Sunset Route” as against the diversity of management on 
the all-rail lines, Mr. Stubbs said that on the all-rail lines 
damage claim settlement, for instance, required six months, 


“as against immediate settlement by the Sunset. From 1870 to 


the opening of Atchison’s own line the matter of California 
rates was determined by the Central Pacific. Mr. Stubbs said 
that there had been no time since 1881 when any California 
all-rail rates were made without consent of the Central Pacific 
when proposed and the Santa Fe on the advent of the rates. 

Witness brought out the point that the Union Pacific, to- 
gether with the Oregon Short Line and Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation Co and the latter’s steamship line from Portland to 
San Francisco had never been anything but a paper route, be- 
cause it was unable to carry California traffic at rates perfectly 
practical for the Central Pacific. Mr. Stubbs said that the com- 
pletion of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific had no ap- 
preciable effect on the California business of the Southern 
Pacific, which, since 1885, had controlled the Central Pacific 
thiough a 99-year lease. Canadian Pacific once established a 
10 per cent. differential on California business, but withdrew 
it after incurring considerable losses. 

Mr. Stubbs brought out the fact that the Union Pacific has 
been only an intermediate line, with no way into California 
from Ogden or Portland save over the Central Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific or Atchison rails; also that the distance from 
Ogden to Portland over Union Pacific’s affiliated lines is 
greater than from Ogden to San Francisco; that Ogden traffic 
for San Francisco, via Portland, would require four or five 
days more than over the Central Pacific, aside from any ques- 
tion of extra handling and damage to goods. Witness said 
that no shipper to California points would use the Union Pa- 
cific to California route, via Portland, except in return for 
inducements which could not be made, as the route via Port- 
land was obviously at a disadvantage as regards cost of haul. 

Mr. Stubbs stated that never since he had been connected 
with the Central Pacific in 1870 had he had any reason to pay 
attention to competition on part of the Union Pacific for Cali- 
fornia business via the Portland gateway simply because that 
was an unprofitable route and no attempt was made by Union 
Pacific to employ it. 

At this point witness called attention to the fact that while 
Union Pacific had only the Central Pacific as an outlet to Cali- 
fornia points, the Southern Pacific had at Ogden an eastern 
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connection in the Denver & Rio Grande, to which the Southern 
Pacific could have deflected all of its business, and that un- 
doubtedly it would have done so had Union Pacific tried to use 
a steamship line from Portland to San Francisco to divert 
business from the Central Pacific. Mr. Stubbs stated Union 
Pacific officers recognized the costliness of such a move too 
well ever to attempt or think of attempting such diversion. 
Mr. Stubbs said that the amount of Missouri River or through 
traffic filtering through Portland to San Francisco from Cana- 
dian Pacific, Great Northern and Northern Pacific is so small 
as to indicate that traffic managers.of these lines do not go 
after this business with enthusiasm, obviously because of the 
realization that they have not a practical route to the Cali- 
fornia ports. 

In 1895 Southern Pacific carried 79 per cent. of the traffic 
to Western coast points. By 1901 the proportion had fallen to 
39 per cent., caused only partially by falling off in the Sun- 
set’s tonnage, chiefly because of the increase in the business 
carried by roads to the Northwest, due to the development 
there. 

After the recess Mr. Stubbs continued his testimony, stat- 
ing that for the year ended June 30, 1901, Oriental traffic 
amounted to about 34,000 tons. Union and Southern Pacific’s 
earnings from this traffic for that year were about $375,000. 
in his opinion the importance of Oriental traffic has always 
been overrated. 

Union and Southern Pacific organized the Occidental & 
Oriental Steamship Co. to carry business to and from San 
Francisco, each owning a half interest. At that time Southern 
Pacific had no interest in the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. AIl- 
though Union and Scuthern Pacific were thus jointly inter- 
ested in a through line from the Missouri River to the Orient 
prior to 1901, the Union Pacific constantly worked the Port- 
land route preferentially. 

in 1901 the Portland & Asiatic Steamship Co. initiated a 
service to the Orient to care for the flour business to Portland 
over the Union Pacific. Without this service Puget Sound 
would have received this traffic over the Northern Pacific. 
Earnings of the Portland & Asiatic Steamship Co. have never 
paid cost of operation, save during the year of the Russo- 
Japanese war. Inward-bound Asiatic business, so far as Port- 
land is concerned, moved almost wholly through San Fran- 
cisco over the Central and Union Pacific. 

At the continuation of the hearing on Wednesday, Vice-Presi- 
dent J. C. Stubbs was recalled to the stand. Comparing west- 
bound Asiatic traffic via Union Pacitic through Portland and via 
the Sunset Route, the witness stated that for the year ended 
June 30, 1901, this traffic over the Union Pacific amounted to 
262 tons, and via the Sunset Route for the year ended June 
30, 1900, the 1901 records having been destroyed in the San 
Francisco fire, was 1,098 tons. Mr. Stubbs brought out the 
fact that before the so-called merger of the Union and South- 
ern Pacific transportation business between San Francisco and 
Portland was non-competitive, because the Southern Pacific 
found after opening the “Shasta Route” it could not take this 
business from the steamship lines operated by the O. R. & N. 
In the year ended June 30, 1901, the latter company’s business 
between these cities amounted to 76,700 tons, as against 25,879 
tons over the Shasta Route. 

With reference to the alleged competitive business between 
Atlantic ports and Utah and Colorado points, witness brought 
out the fact that Southern Pacific had never been an active 
competitor with Union Pacific for this business, its line to 
the points being 270 miles longer than Union’s. On cross-ex- 
amination by Mr. Severance, Mr. Stubbs insisted that any 
competition entered into by the Southern Pacific was with 
lines east of the Missouri river, not with Union Pacific. Mr. 
Severance asked whether before 1901 Union and Southern 
Pacific were soliciting eastern business for Utah and Colorado 
points each for itself. Mr. Stubbs replied that they were. 

Defining his use of the term “competition” as used in all of 
his testimony, Mr. Stubbs stated that he referred to competi- 
tion which is in restraint of trade. On direct examination by 
Mr. Dunne, Mr. Stubbs testified that the business of the steam- 
ship lines between San Francisco and Portland had in no wise 
been affected by the heavy traffic over the Shasta Route, and 
that the railway would have advertised the Shasta Route in 
the same way had there been no steamship service. In other 
words, the Shasta line had created its traffic. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages. 





Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations be- 
tween railways of the American Railway Association, in pre- 
senting statistical bulletin No. 65, giving a summary of car 
shortages and surpluses by groups from September 30, 1908, 
to February 2, 1910, says: 

“There is little change in the situation as reported in our 
last bulletin. The surplus shows a decrease of only 236 cars, 
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The accompanying table gives surpluses and shortages b) 
groups for the period covered by this report, and the charts 
show total surpluses and shortages in 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910 





A Good Word for the Carriers. 


Rapid handling of the crops of Western Canada by the rail 
ways and lake vessels during the shipping season just closed 
has caused a feeling of general satisfaction among grain men 








Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 














——_—_——_-—-——Surpluses.—— — ——- -—— Shortages———————-—_, 
Coal, Coal, 
Number gondola gondola 
of and Other and Other 
Date. roads. Box. Fiat. hopper. kinds. Total. Box. Flat. hopper. kinds. Total. 
Group* 1—February 2, 1910........... 8 ESS 1,802 539 86 2,427 2 bs 50 203 874 
‘i 2— i ee eee 22 383 262 1,304 705 2,654 825 2 1,285 33 1,64, 
3 “ i. |) ee 23 385 286 490 1,599 2,760 4,146 106 1,982 1,801 8,035 
ad 4— ii 2, TDL... cc cceees 10 2,527 85 391 679 3,682 1,644 229 3,400 500 5,773 
96 5- 2 5. | i) Saree 18 605 542 237 266 1,650 2,489 482 1,290 197 4,458 
2 ti— id PRD iso nth as wie ek 19 5,749 940 1,600 2,373 10,662 2,895 13 89 806 3,803 
7- * | ee 4 500 118 682 1,144 2,444 eee sis wae ee aaae 
, 8- ee eo en 13 3,938 515 630 898 5,981 701 15 a 60 176 
9— “3 SO eee 11 1,590 500 167 555 2,812 37 - 2 af 39 
10 54 Os) eee 17 3,427 999 2,046 4,778 11,250 390 5 38 te 433 
11 - |) a) 2,248 1,689 7 1,254 5,278 745 Siete 44 789 
DM Lc lawenkt cs kin eee keh eke ke 153 21,352 7,738 8.173 14,337 51,600 13,993 852 8,136 3,644 26,625, 





*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Group 5—Kentucky, Ten 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; Group 6—lIowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North and South Dakota lines; 
Group 7—Montana, Wyoming and Nebraska lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—‘'exas, Louis 
lana and New Mexico lines; Group 10—Oregon, Idaho, California, and Arizona lines; and Group 11—Canadian lines. 








with an increase in the shortage of 1,633. There was an in- 
creased demand for box cars, the surplus decreasing and the 
shortage increasing. In coal cars the situation was just the 
reverse, indicating a lessened demand for this class.” 
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at Toronto and other Canadian centers. The ability of the 
transportation lines to carry grain and produce shipments 
promptly has enabled the farmers to reach the markets at op- 
portune times. High prices have been obtained, and as a re- 
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sult confidence in the good will and the efficiency of the rail- 
ways and lake lines has been more firmly established than ever 
before. 

Grain that brought in the market more than $75,000,000 was 
delivered by the railways to Lake Superior ports alone, and 
from there taken by a fleet of eighty-one Canadian vessels to 
various markets. The wheat crop reached the total of more 
than 138,000,000 bushels in the three western provinces—AlI- 
berta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, There was no car short- 
age, as there has been at times in years past, although the 
crops were much larger.—Journal of Commerce (New York). 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission find that rates of $1.35 per 100 lbs. in car- 
loads and $1.85 per 100 lbs. in L. c. L. on brass-covered iron 
tubing from New York City and neighboring points to San 
Francisco, Cal., found unreasonable, and $1.25 in carloads and 
$1.75 in L. c. L. prescribed as maximum rates. Reparation 
awarded. (17 I. C. C., 475.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





Private Cars in Pennsylvania. 





The Pennsylvania State Railroad Commission has declined 
to entertain the complaint of the Individual Car Owners’ Asso- 
ciation concerning the burdens put upon private car owners 
by the railways. The association, which has its headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, laid before the commission its complaint about 
excessive bills for repairs and other things, which have been 
frequently mentioned in the columns of the Railway Age 
Gazette. The substance of the commission’s decision is that 
the controversy should be taken to the courts, or perhaps to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

At the hearing on this complaint Arthur Hale, general agent 
of the American Railway Association, gave some facts concern- 
ing the practice of the railways with freight cars owned by 
outside parties, and incidentally offered a gentle reminder that 
the private car owners in claiming to control 50,000 cars in 
Pennsylvania were exaggerating their figures. He also told 
the private car owners in substance that their troubles with 
the railways were no worse than those of the railways with 
each other. Mr. Hale thinks that there are not over 134,000 
private cars in the country. The latest statistics available 
show that 170 of the principal railways had on their lines 
94,000 private cars. As to the rates he said: 

From experience I have learned that the private car ques- 
tion is not one question, but a number of questions. The re- 
frigerator cars open one question, the tank cars another ques- 
tion, and so on. When we paid three-fourths of a cent a mile 
for cars there were a number of private box car lines which 
paid. The reduction of the rate to six-tenths of a cent made 
these lines unprofitable, and there are now practically no 
private box cars. There are fewer stock cars than there were. 
There are more coal cars. Some coal shippers find it more 
profitable to own their own cars, because they can—or could, 
at least—secure larger shipments. The mileage rate is not 
compensatory. It would not pay anybody to build coal cars 
for the mileage rates. The cost of the repairs is too heavy. 





COURT NEWS. 





The officers of Jefferson county, Kentucky, have again failed 
in their litigation to compel the Southern Pacific Company, 
which is a Kentucky corporation, to pay a tax on a sum repre- 
senting the whole of its property. The assessment was $50,- 
000,000. The State Court of Appeals has declared this illegal 
and says that the correct assessment is $500,000. 


Judge Hook, of the federal court at St. Louis, has dismissed 
the injunction suit brought by the Tennessee Central to re- 
strain the Illinois Central and the Southern Railway from put- 
ting into effect certain changes in freight rates. (See Rail- 
way Age Gazette, Feb. 11, page 326.) The defendants de- 
murred to the petition on the ground that as the Illinois Cen- 
tral is an Illinois corporation and the Southern a Virginia 
corporation, suits would have to be brought against them in 
the states of their origin, and this contention was upheld. 
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Railway Officers. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


L. D. P’Poole has been appointed auditor of the Atlantic & 
St. Andrews Bay, with office at Dothan, Ala., succeeding W. F. 
McClellan. 


C. K. Moffett has been temporarily appointed to act as coun- 
sel for the Texas Mexican, with office at Laredo, Tex., succeed- 
ing E. A. Atlee, deceased. 


W. H. Elmendorf, whose appointment as auditor of the Lake 
Erie & Western, with office at Indianapolis, Ind., has been an- 
nounced in these columns, was appointed also auditor of the 
Ft. Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville and the Northern Ohio. 


Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, has been 
elected also president of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, 
succeeding Oscar G. Murray, resigned. A history of Mr. Will- 
ard’s railway life was published in our issue of January 7, 
page 49. 


C. P. Crawford, auditor of the Erie at New York, has been 
appointed the principal officer in charge of the accounts of 
that company, succeeding M. P. Blauvelt, comptroller, re- 
signed to become head of the accounting department of the 
Illinois Central. 


Ernest F. Haubold has been appointed assistant auditor of 
freight accounts of the New York Central & Hudson River. 
Arthur L. Linn, Jr., assistant auditor and auditor of subsidiary 
lines, has also been appointed auditor of the Merchants Des- 
patch and the Western Transit Co., both with offices at New 
York. 


H. D. Foster, assistant auditor of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Omaha, Neb., has been appointed assistant general 
auditor, with office at Chicago, succeeding George B. Dunbar, 
resigned on account of ill health. J. D. Shields, auditor of 
freight accounts at Chicago, succeeds Mr. Foster, and J. W. 
Newell succeeds Mr. Shields, effective March 1. 


E. H. Fitzhugh, whose election as first vice-president of the 
Grand Trunk has been announced in these columns, was born 
on February 1, 18538, at Danville, Montgomery county, Mo. 
He began railway work 
in 1873 as a clerk in 
the office of the master 
car builder of the St. 
Louis, Kansas City & 
Northern, now a part 
of the Wabash, at St. 
Louis, Mo. After serv- 
ing in the car account- 
ant’s office of the same 
company he was made 
chief clerk to the super- 
intendent of the West- 
ern division of the 
Wabash, remaining in 
that position until 1889, 
when he became master 
of transportation for 
the lines west of the 
Mississippi river on the 
Wabash at Moberly, 
Mo. In January, 1896, 
he was appointed secre- 
tary to the general 
manager of the Grand 
Trunk at Montreal, Que., and the following July was made 
superintendent of the Middle division at Toronto, Ont. From 
May, 1899, to March, 1901, he was vice-president and general 
manager of the Central Vermont at St. Albans, Vt. He was 
appointed assistant to the president of the Southern Pacific 
in May, 1901, at San Francisco, Cal., remaining in that posi- 
tion until November of the same year. The following Febru- 
ary he returned to the Central Vermont as vice-president and 
general manager, and on January 1, 1905, was elected third 
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vice-president of the Grand Trunk, and also retained his office 
of vice-president cof the Central Vermont, which positions he 
held at the time of his recent election as first vice-president 
of the Grand Trunk, retaining also the vice-presidency of the 
Central Vermont, as well as the vice-presidency of the Detroit 
& Toledo Shore Line. 

M. P. Blauvelt, comptroller of the Erie and the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western at New York, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed comptroller of the Illinois Central, the Indianapolis 
Southern and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with office at 
Chicago, succeeding C. F. Krebs, resigned. He will have 
charge of the accounting, treasury and freight claim depart- 
ments. 


Howard G. Hetzler, whose election as president of the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana and the Belt Railway Company of 
Chicago, has been announced in these columns, was born in 
1863 at La Moille, Ill. He graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1886, and began railway work in the same year 
in the engineering department of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. From 1891 to 1892 he was engineer of maintenance 
of way of the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, now a part 
of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, and was then for 
six years roadmaster of the Burlington at Chicago. In 1898 
he was made superintendent of freight terminals and five years 
later superintendent of the Chicago division. He was elected 
president of the Metropolitan West Side Elevated Railroad in 
May, 1905, which position he held until his recent election. 


Richard A. White, whose appointment as general auditor of 
the New York Central lines east of Buffalo has been an- 
nounced in these columns, was born in June, 1860, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mr. White graduated from the Hartford public 
high school in 1877, and from Trinity Coliege at Hartford in 
1881. He began railway work as ticket agent and freight 
clerk in the spring of 1882 at the Harlem river station, New 
York, of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and about two 
years laier entered the office of the general auditor of the New 
York, West Shore & Buffalo. On the reorganization of that 
company in January, 1886, as the West Shore he became chief 
clerk to the auditor of disbursements. He was in charge of 
Statistics in the comptroller’s office of the New York Central & 
Hudson River in October, 1889, and was appointed auditor of 
disbursements in May, 1893, becoming auditor on February 1, 
1906, which position he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. Mr. White has been appointed also general auditor of 
the Rutland Railroad, the Rutland Transit Co., the Merchants 
Despatch and the Western Transit Co. 


Operating Officers. 


M. H. MacLeod, general manager of the Canadian Northern 
at Winnipeg, Man., has been transferred to Vancouver, B. C. 


W. S. Fraser has been appointed trainmaster of the Eastern 
division of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., with of- 
fice at Baton Rouge, La., succeeding R. B. Foss, resigned. 


G. Radetzki, general superintendent of the Houston & Texas 
Central, the Houston East and West Texas and the Houston 
& Shreveport, with office at Houston, Tex., has resigned to en- 
gage in other business. 


J. T. Wallis, superintendent motive power of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Williamsport, Pa., has been appointed acting 
superintendent of the West Jersey & Seashore, with office 
at Camden, N. J., succeeding D. H. Lovell, granted leave of 
absence on account of ill health. 


J. E. Hood, trainmaster of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound at Alberton, Mont., has been appointed acting superin- 
tendent, with office at Missoula, Mont., succeeding C. H. Mar- 
shall, granted leave of absence on account of ill health. W. 
C. Stephens has been appointed acting trainmaster, succeeding 
Mr. Hood. 


A. B. Stevenson, superintendent of the Utah division of the 
Oregon Short Line at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Idaho division, with office at Pocatello, 
Idaho, succeeding W. H. Jones, assigned to other duties. A. 
F. Brewer, car service agent at Salt Lake City, succeeds Mr. 
Stevenson. 


Edward E. Young, whose appointment as general superin- 
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tendent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with office at 
Alliance, Neb., has been announced in these columns, was born 
November 7, 1859, at Bloomington, Ill. He received a common 
school education and began railway work in 1879 with the 
Burlington as a freight brakeman on the Creston division, 
and was later a conductor. Beginning in 1884 he was about 
a year at Red Oak, Iowa; then 12 years at Pacific Junction, 
lowa, and nine years at St. Joseph, Mo., in charge of yards. 
In April, 1906, he was made a trainmaster at Lincoln, Neb., 
was transferred to Denver, Colo., in the latter part of that 
year, and a month later was made superintendent of the Mc- 
Cook division. In November, 1908, he was transferred as 
superintendent to the Sheridan division, which position he 
held until his recent promotion. 


N. W. Smith, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Central division of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton has been announced in these columns, began railway work 
on the Pennsylvania as a rodman on the Sunbury division of 
the Philadelphia & Erie on April 24, 1893. The following year 
he was made assistant supervisor and was later transferred, 
serving at various times on four other divisions in the same 
capacity. In 1899 he was put in charge of experimental track 
work on the Middle division. In 1900 he was appointed super- 
visor of the Eastern division, and two years later was made 
supervisor of the Philadelphia division. In 1905 he was trans- 
ferred to the office of the principal assistant engineer as 
supervisor at Altoona, and the following year was made assist- 
ant to the principal assistant engineer at that place, remain- 
ing in that position until April 1, 1907, when he was made 
division engineer of the Middle division, which position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment. 


A. J. Whitney, Jr., whose appointment as superintendent 
of the Maryland division of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington has been announced in these columns, was born 
October 11, 1862, at Harrisburg, Pa., and was educated in 
the public schools and at Harrisburg academy. He began rail- 
way work in June, 1881, and entered the service of the Penn- 
sylvania as a rodman on the Lewisburg & Tyrone. In 1884 
he was assigned to special work in the principal assistant engi- 
ueer’s Office at Philadelphia. Four years later he was made 
assistant Supervisor at Altoona, and the following year was 
transferred to the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington in 
the same capacity, since which time he has been consecu- 
tively: 1893 supervisor on the Tyrone division; 1897 super- 
visor of the Pittsburgh division; 1901 assistant engineer West- 
ern Pennsylvania division; 1903 assistant engineer West Jer- 
sey & Seashore; 1905 principal assistant engineer Pennsylvania 
Railroad division, and since April 1, 1907, superintendent of 
the Delaware division, from which position he has just been 
promoted. 

Traffic Officers. 


H. H. Smith has been appointed a soliciting agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with office at Chicago. 

C. E. Benjamin, general agent of the Canadian Pacific at 
Chicago, has been appointed general tourist agent, with office 
at Montreal, Canada. 

H. M. Griggs, assistant general coal and ore agent of the 
New York Central Lines at Cincinnati, Ohio, has had his of- 
fice changed to Chicago. 


H. C. Ewing has been appointed Pacific coast agent of the 
Traders’ Despatch, with office at San Francisco, Cal., succeed- 
ing F. H. Stocker, promoted. 


C. R. Sirkosky has been appointed a traveling freight agent 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with office at Oklahoma City, 
Okia., succeeding J. J. Hartnett, promoted. 


Victor Jones, city passenger and ticket agent of the Great 
Northern at Sioux City, Iowa, has been appointed a traveling 
passenger agent, with office at Des Moines. 


Samuel T. Stephens has been appointed a traveling passenger 
agent of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with 
office at Sandusky, Ohio, succeeding G. C. Tolman, retired. 

F. E. Roesler, traveling passenger and immigration agent of 
the Kansas City Southern at Kansas City, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed industrial and immigration agent, with office at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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Howard M. Biscoe, general freight agent of the Boston & 
Albany at Boston, Mass., bas been appointed assistant freight 
traffic manager, with office at Boston, and his former position 
has been abolished. 


P. E. Meany has been appointed general agent of the Great 
Northern, with office at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding H. J. 
Stolz, resigned to become general manager of the Bartles Oil 
Company at St. Paul, Minn. 


F. M. Cole, commercial agent of the New York Central 
Lines at Peoria, Ill., has been appointed general agent, with 
office at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding H. F. Ledlie, promoted. 
G. H. McHugh succeeds Mr. Cole. 


H. Page has been appointed a general agent of the Missouri. 
Kansas & Texas of Texas, succeeding G. A. Carter, resigned, 
and R. W. Hockaday, general ticket agent at Parsons, Kan., 
has been appointed industrial commissioner, both with offices 
at Dallas, Tex. 


J. G. Morrison, assistant general freight agent of the Chi- 
cago Great Western at Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
to the vice-president, with office at Chicago. F. S. Hollands, 
chief of the tariff bureau of the Chicago & Alton at Chicago, 
succeeds Mr. Morrison. 


John W. Byrne, traveling freight solicitor of the Vandalia 
at Terre Haute, Ind., has been appointed commercial agent, 
with office at Peoria, Ill., succeeding J. E. Fenelon, appointed 
special agent in the freight department at St. Louis, Mo. M. 
P. King succeeds Mr. Byrne. 


Milton M. Beekman has been appointed southeastern pas- 
senger agent of the Halifax & Southwestern, the Canadian 
Northern Quebec and the Quebec & Lake St. John, and H. R. 
Stevens has been appointed a traveling passenger agent, both 
with offices at Washington, D. C. 


W. H. George, traveling freight agent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul at Peoria, IIl., has been transferred to 
Chicago; C. B. Wilser, commercial agent at Minneapolis, Minn.., 
has been transferred to Rapid City, S. Dak.; C. E. Mumford 
succeeds Mr. Wilser, with office at Minneapolis. 


C. C. Anderson, traveling passenger agent of the Rock Island 
Lines at Peoria, Ill., has been appointed district passenger 
agent, with office at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding H. P. Mantz, 
resigned to become vice-president and business manager of 
the Mississippi Valley Advertising Company at St. Louis. 


C, J. Pearson, commercial agent of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy at Pueblo, Colo., has been transferred to Denver, 
Colo. A. S. Cuthbertson, commercial agent of the Colorado 
& Southern at Pueblo, has been appointed also commercial 
agent of the Burlington, succeeding Mr. Pearson, the freight 
offices of the two roads having been consolidated. 


W. E. McGee, traveling passenger agent of the Southern, at 
Augusta, Ga., has been appointed division passenger agent, 
with office at Charleston, S. C., succeeding John C. Lusk, re- 
signed to become assistant to president of the Jemison Real 
state & Insurance Co. at Birmingham, Ala. A. H. Acker, 
city passenger and ticket agent at Savannah, succeeds Mr. Mc- 
Gee, with office at Augusta. 


Benjamin R. Boggs, division freight agent of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading at Harrisburg, Pa., has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of that company and controlled 
lines, with office at Philadelphia, Pa. Edgar D. Hilleary, di- 
vision freight agent of the Philadelphia & Reading and the 
Atlantic City Railroad, succeeds Mr. Boggs, with office at 
Harrisburg, and Harry C. Stauffer, succeeds Mr. Hilleary, with 
office at Philadelphia. 


The following have been made traveling freight agents of 
he St. Louis & San Francisco: H. A. Wheeling and J. A. 
ilawkins, with office at Memphis, Tenn.; F. D. Royce in New 
York; K. M. Custis at Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. E. Branch and L. 
©. LeFaivre at Atlanta, Ga., and E. W. Trott at Joplin, Mo. 
'. E. Webster and H. C. South have been appointed traveling 
eight agents of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Evans- 
ville & Terre Haute and the Evansville & Indianapolis, with 
office at Milwaukee, Wis. 
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J. W. Daly, whose appointment as assistant passenger traffic 
manager of the New York Central Lines West of Buffalo, with 
office at Chicago, has been announced in these columns, was 
born June 2, 1868, at 
Canton, fil. He began 
railway work in 1882 
as a telegraph operator 
on the Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific, now a 
part of the Wabash. 
He was then consecu- 
tively telegraph oper- 
ator at Horton, Kan., 
ticket agent at Bur- 
lingame and later at 
Augusta, Kan., and ai 
Springer, N. Mex., on 
the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; chief cierk 
in the local office and 
chief yard clerk with 
the Wisconsin Central 
at Chicago; chief clerk 
in the general office of 
the Jacksonville South- 
eastern, now a part of 
the Chicago, Peoria & 
St. Louis; general pas- 
senger and ticket agent of the Jacksonville, Louisville & St. 
Louis, now a part of the Jacksonville & St. Louis. In April, 
1901, he was appointed southern passenger agent of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Scuthern at Cincinnati, Ohio, and a year 
later general eastern passenger agent at Buffalo, N. Y. He 
was then made chief assistant general passenger agent of the 
Lake Shore and the Michigan Central at Buffalo, and in Janu- 
ary, 1907, was appointed general passenger agent of the Lake 
Shore at Cleveland, Ohio, frem which position he has just been 
promoted. 





J. W. Daly. 


Gerrit Fort, whose appointment as generai passenger agent 
of the New York Central & Hudson River, the Boston & Albany 
and the West Shore, was recently announéed in these columns, 
was born on November 
12, 1865, at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa He 
began railway work in 
the fall of 1884 and was 
later clerk to the super- 
intendent of the bBur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids 
& Northern, now a part 
of the Chicago, Rock 
lsland & Pacific at 
Cedar Rapids, remain- 
ing in that posi- 
tion until January 1, 
ISS/, when he became 
clerk to the auditor of 
the Wabash at Chicago, 
in September, 1889, he 
Was appointed assistant 
rate clerk in the gen- 
eral passenger depart- 
ment of the New York 
Central & Hudson River 
at New York, and two 
years later was made 
chief clerk in the same department. He became secretary 
of the Central Passenger Association at Chicago on January 
1, 1897, remaining in that position until September, 1900, 
when he was made assistant general passenger agent of the 
Union Pacific at Omaha, Neb. In June, 1907. he went to 
New York as assistant to C. F. Daly, vice-president of the 
traffic department of the New York Central Lines, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent appointment. 





Gerrit Fort. 


George T. Foves, traveling passenger agent of the Northern 
Pacific at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed traveling immi- 
gration agent, with office at Chicago. J. C. Eaton has been 
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appointed traveling immigration agent, with office at Cincin- 
nati. J. J. Gartner, traveling passenger agent at Atlanta, Ga., 
succeeds Mr. Foyes, and M. J. Costello succeeds Mr. Gartner. 


L. W. Landman, general western passenger agent of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general passenger agent of the Lake Erie & Western, 
with office at Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding C. L. Hilleary, 
appointed general agent of the New York Central Lines, with 
office at St. Louis, Mo. L. D. Heusner, general western pas- 
senger agent of the Michigan Central at Chicago, succeeds 
Mr. Landman, and I. P. Spining, generai northern agent of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at Chicago, has 
been made general agent in the passenger department of the 
Big Four and the Michigan Central at Chicago. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


W. R. Thomas, road foreman of engines of the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific, has been promoted to general 
foreman of the mechanical and car departments, with office at 
Ludlow, Ky. 


W. C. Smith, engineer maintenance of way of the Northern 
Pacific lines east of Paradise, Mont., at St. Paul, Minn., has 
been appointed chief engineer of maintenance of way, with 
office at St. Paul. 


M. H. Wickhorst, engineer of tests of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with office at Aurora, Ill., has been granted a 
leave of absence for one year to become chief chemist in 
charge of rail tests by the American Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance of Way Association. W. A. Derby succeeds 
Mr. Wickhorst. 


J. B. Hutchinson, Jr., whose appointment as division engi- 
neer of the West Jersey & Seashore has been announced in 
these columns, was born at Bristol, Pa., on March 3, 1876. He 
entered the services of the Pennsylvania Railroad in January, 
1898, as a rodman, and the next year was transferred to the 
office of the principal assistant engineer at Altoona, Pa., since 


.which time he has been consecutively, November 1, 1899, as- 


sistant supervisor, West Penn division; February 2, 1900, as- 
sistant supervisor Pittsburgh division; July 20, 1901, super- 
visor West Penn division; July 1, 1905, supervisor Middle 
division. 

William F, Greene, whose appointment as division engineer 
of the Philadelphia Terminal division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has been announced in these columns, was born at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on March 11, 1876. He entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad January 6, 1899, as a rodman 
on the Maryland division of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington. In Aprii, 1901, he was appointed transitman in 
the office of the principal engineer at Altoona, Pa., and the 
following month was made assistant supervisor on the Balti- 
more division. In December, 1902, he was transferred to the 
Pittsburgh division. He was appointed supervisor on the But- 
falo division in June, 1904, and the following May was trans- 
ferred to the Maryland division of the Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Washington, which position he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


A.. B. Clark, whose appointment as principal assistant engi- 
neer of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington at Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been announced in these columns, was born at 
Green Village, Pa., on October 1, 1867. He entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad in July, 1889, in the office of the 
assistant engineer at Harrisburg, Pa., and about two years 
later was transferred to the office of assistant engineer of the 
Philadelphia division. In January, 1894, he was put in charge 
of the storage and repair yards at Paoli, Pa., becoming acting 
assistant supervisor on the Philadelphia division in May, 1895, 
at Paoli. The following November he was transferred to the 
office of the principal assistant engineer at Altoona, Pa., leav- 
ing that position in July, 1896, to become assistant supervisor 
at the same place, and was later transferred to the Pittsburgh 
division. In July, 1900, he was appointed supervisor on the 
Baltimore division of the Northern Central, and about a year 
later was made supervisor on the Pittsburgh division, which 
position he held until December 15, 1905, when he was made 
assistant engineer of the Middle and Western divisions and 
the Philadelphia and Erie divisions, leaving that position in 
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April, 1907, to become assistant engineer of the West Jersey & 
Seashore. He was appointed division engineer of the Maryland 
division on November 16, 1908, which position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


J. J. Rhoads, whose appointment as division engineer of 
the Middle division of the Pennsylvania Railroad has been 
announced in these columns, was born at Bellefonte, Pa., on 
August 23, 1868. He entered the service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in March, 1889, as a rodman and levelman on con- 
struction work. In June, 1892, he was in the office of the 
engineer of maintenance of way at Philadelphia, Pa., and the 
following year was made assistant supervisor of the Amboy 
division. He was later transferred in the same capacity to 
the Maryland division of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington. He was appointed a supervisor on the Amboy division 
in April, 1899, and two years later was transferred to the New 
York division, remaining in that position until July 1, 1905, 
when he became assistant engineer of the Eastern and Susque- 
hanna divisions. In April, 1907, he was made division engi- 
neer of the Philadelphia Terminal division, which position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment. 


J. C. Auten, whose appointment as division engineer on the 
Maryland division of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton has been announced in these columns, was born on August 
31, 1870. He entered the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
as a rodman in the office of the assistant engineer of the Sun- 
bury division on Aug. 17, 1887, and was later in charge of 
the drafting room at that place. He was made acting assist- 
ant supervisor of the Philadelphia and Erie divisions in April, 
1894, and the following November was made supervisor on 
the same division. In October, 1898, he was appointed super- 
visor of the Baltimore division of the Northern Central, and 
in December, 1901, was transferred as supervisor to the Mary- 
land division of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington. 
He was appointed assistant engineer of the Elmira and Canan- 
daigua division of the Northern Central in April, 1902, and 
the following June was transfered in the same capacity to the 
West Penn division, becoming assistant engineer of the East- 
ern and Susquehanna division in April, 1907. He remained 
in this position until November, 1908, when he was made divi- 
sion engineer of the West Jersey & Seashore. 


Purchasing Officers. 


Henry Mel, material agent of the National Railways of 
Mexico at Beaumont, Tex., has been appointed assistant pur- 
chasing agent, with office at Beaumont. 


Harry A. Fabian, who has been appointed manager of pur- 
chases and supplies for the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, for the Boston & Maine and for the subsidiary companies 
of the two corporations, with headquarters at Boston, was 
born at Montreal Oct. 16, 1876. He received a common school 
education and at the age of 12 years became messenger in the 
dining car department of the Canadian Pacific, afterwards 
serving as a junior clerk in the president’s office and as ad- 
vertising clerk in the passenger department. Following later 
service as passenger agent at Montreal of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific he went to St. Paul, Minn., to become tax com- 
missioner and soon after land commissioner of the Northern 
Pacific. He next became secretary to President Mellen, ot 
the Northern Pacific, who, after becoming the head of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, called him to the place 
of assistant to the president. In that capacity Mr. Fabian 
has had exceptionally large and responsibie duties, including 
the organization of the New Haven’s Rhode Island trolley sys. 
tem, supervisicn of the navigation properties, of the Connec- 
ticut trolleys, of the Central New England lines and the man- 
agement of the New Haven Company’s store department, where 
he introduced successful economies. His duties as assistant 
te the president at New Haven will be taken by Vice-Presi- 
dent E. G. Buckland, whose headquarters have been at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 





OBITUARY. 





E. S. Jewett, general agent in the passenger department of 
the Missouri Pacific, with office at Kansas City, Mo., died at 
Kansas City on February 13. 
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Fesruary 18, 1910. 


Railway Construction. 





New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ALBERTA Roaps.—According to press reports from Edmonton, 
Alb., a 50-mile line, to open up the coal fields of the Yellow 
Head Pass Coal & Coke Co. west of Edmonton, will be built 
this year. Contracts are to be let soon. W. O’Brien, Renfrew, 


' Ont., is said to be interested. 


ARIZONA & CoLorapo.—According to press reports from 
Farmington, N. Mex., plans are taking definite shape for the 
construction of a line from Farmington south to Gallup, thence 
south to Lordsburg, and west to Globe, Ariz. J. W. Reagan, 
Farmington, is the engineer in charge. (Aug. 6, p. 258.) 


ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA & WESTERN.—An officer writes that 
construction work is now under way on an extension from 
Rogers, Ark., southeast to Huntsville, 35 miles. (March 19, 
p. 651.) 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & Santa Fre.—Contract is said to have 
been given for a new branch from Lometa, Tex., on the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe, west to a point near Eden, about 100 
miles. The contract is said to be worth about $2,000,000. The 
line will traverse the valley of the San Saba river for 30 miles, 
and then run through the Brady Creek valley, passing through 
the towns of San Saba and Brady. (Dec. 17, p. 1212.) 


BALTIMORE & On10.—Work, as outlined by President Willard, 
is to be immediately placed under way. ‘The general plan has 
been approved and provides for expenditures aggregating 
something over $8,000,000. Of this, $5,000,000 is to be used 
on the roadway, largely for improving operation at points 
where congestion is most liable to occur. Much work is to 
be done on the mountain sections of the road, where two tun- 
nels are to be eliminated and third running tracks laid at 
the approaches to others, that will greatly facilitate passage 
through them. To provide sufficient water supply, a 90,000,- 
000-gal. reservoir, with a pipe system, will be constructed. 
The enlargement and reconstruction of yards, new helper sta- 
tions, etc., are included in the improvements. The company 
has $16,000,000 available for road improvements and as much 
more for new motive power and equipment. 


BURRARD INLET TUNNEL & BrivGe Co.—Incorporation has been 
applied for to the Dominion parliament. The plans call for a 
tunnel under the first narrows of Burrard inlet and a bridge 
over the second narrows with the necessary approaches from 
the south shore at Vancouver, B. C., to the opposite shore. 
The company also proposes to build lines of railway not ex- 
ceeding 10 miles. The bridge and tunnel will be constructed 
for the operation of steam and street railways, as well as high- 
way traffic. Permission is also asked to build a line from the 
northern ends of the bridge and tunnel, easterly along the 
shore line of North Vancouver to Deep Cove, on the north 
arm of Burrard inlet, and westerly along the shore line of 
North Vancouver to Horseshoe bay, on Howe sound. Burns & 
Walkem, Vancouver, are solicitors for the company. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—William White, second vice-president, 
announces that the western extensions to be undertaken this 
year will be principally colonization lines and links connect- 
ing existing lines; the total mileage will be 621 miles. Of this 
346 miles will be in Saskatchewan, 45 miles in Alberta and 
174 miles in British Columbia. The section of the main line 
between Winnipeg, Man., and Portage la Prairie, 56 miles, will 
be double-tracked. The work will be pushed as rapidly as 
Possible, but it is possible that all the work may not be com- 
pleted within the year. The estimated expenditure for road 
construction is between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000. In addi- 
tion, other improvements will be made, including new stations. 
The station at Regina, Sask., is to be 480 ft. long, part of 
Which is to be four stories high, and is to cost over $500,000. 
A large bridge will be built over the South Saskatchewan 
live: at Outlook, to cost $1,000,000. (Feb. 4, p. 280.) 


i CAGO & NortTH WESTERN.—According to press reports: ac- 
tive construction work has been started on extensions in Mon- 


_ Toe county, Iowa, through coal fields near Albia. 
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CHICAGO, BuRLINGTON & Quincy.—According to press reports 
this company is planning to build an extension from Cheyenne, 
Wyo., south to Wellington, Colo., about 35 miles. 


CHICAGO, MiLWAUKEE & Pucer Sounp.—Work is now under 
way on the line from Monckton, Wash., northwest to Everett, 
about 50 miles. Contract has been let to H. C. Henry. (Nov. 
26, p. 1036.) 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—This company is said to 
be making plans for a cut-off from Atlantic, Iowa, west to 
Council Bluffs. The new line is to have easier grades and 
will be about 45 miles long as compared with 60 miles on the 
existing line. 


CINCINNATI, HAMILTON & Dayton.—Announcement is said to 
be made that contracts for improvements to cost $8,000,000 will 
be carried out during 1910. Of this amount $2,000,000 is to 
be spent on the Cincinnati, Ohio, terminal; $1,000,000 reducing 
grades and curves, and $1,000,000 for a new ore dock at Toledo. 
New terminal yards are also to be constructed at Toledo, at a 
cost of $750,000, and a new freight warehouse is to be put 
up, to cost $250,000. About 75 miles of line will be relaid with 
85-lb. rail and eight bridges will be renewed. 


DENVER, LARAMIE & NORTHWESTERN.—According to press re- 
ports this company is planning to make extensive improve- 
mients and expects te build about 200 miles of line this year. 
(Get. 1, p. 613.) 


Estacapa & Guxr.-—An officer is quoted as saying that mate- 
rial is being assembled at Roby, Tex., for the completion of 
the line into that place. Grading has been finished from Mc- 
Caulley west to Roby and track has been laid within four 
miles of Roby. The line is to be extended west 100 miles from 
Brady. T. H. Landon, chief engineer, Roby. (Jan. 21, p. 164.) 


GRAND TRUNK Paciric.—According to press reports bids for 
the remaining 135 miles of the branch from Tofield, Alb., 
south to Calgary, are to be let this week, and it is expected 
to have the entire line finished during 1910. (Nov. 19, p. 
990.) 


GuLr, Detta & NorrH WESTERN.—Incorporated in Louisiana, 
with $2,000,000 capital, to build from Port Barre, La., north 
to Moreauville, about 35 miles. O. H. Williams, New Orleans, 
La.; D. C. Searborough, Natchitoches; S. Chesney, St. Louis, 
Mo., and J. T. McElroy, Odessa, Tex., are directors. 


Kansas, Lawron & Guir.—This company has amended its 
charter, permitting it to build an additional branch line 300 
miles long from the southern part of Comanche county, Okla., 
northeast through Stephens, Grady, McClain, Cleveland, Okla- 
hema, Logan, Payne, Pawnee and Osage counties, to the Kan- 
sas state line. The company was originally organized with 
$5,000,000 capital, and office at Walter, to build from Randlett, 
in Comanche county, northwest to the northern part of Harper 
county, at the Kansas state line, 250 miles. The directors 
include: A. W. Green, C. M. Bechan, H. F. Crossman and 
hi. F. Sawyer, Walter and J. M. Bellamy, Lawton. 


LACLEDE, DALLAS & WESTERN.—Incorporated in Missouri, with 
$600,000 capital, to build from Phillipsburg, Laclede county, 
Mo., west to a point eight miles west of Buffalo, 30 miles. S. 
T. McDermott, B. B. Joffee, C. M. Blackman, C. W. German 
and W. F. Farren, all of Kansas City, are interested. 


LANSING & NORTHEASTERN (HLECTRIC).—Incorporated in Mich- 
igan, with $500,000 capital, to build electric lines in eastern 
Michigan. The first line to be built will be from Lansing 
northeast to Owosso, about 30 miles, and it is expected that 
this section will be finished by October 1. The route from 
Lansing parallels the Grand Trunk to Morrice, then runs north 
to Owosso. An extension is projected from Morrice east 
through Durand, thence northeast to Flint. An extension is 
also projected from Owosso, northeast to Saginaw. The in- 
corporators include: G. G. Moore, K. Lathrop and S. W. Ladd, 
Detroit, and T. W. Atwood, Caro. All the incorporators are 
said to be interested in the Michigan United Railways Co., 
Lansing. 


MINSTER & LORAMIE.—See Western Ohio (Electric). 


Missourrt Paciric.—Improvements are to be made by this 
company in Kansas at a cost of $4,000,000. 





















struction work is to be pushed this spring on a line from 





Ohio at Minster, Ohio, south to Loramie, about five miles 
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Missouri Roaps (Execrric).—F. C. Yentsch, Mount Vernon, Lorain, Ohio, on Lake Erie, southwest to Wellsville. Work on 
Mo., is trying to interest Springfield, Mo., capitalists in a pro- this road was started some years ago and was abandoned in 
ject to build an interurban line from Springfield west via 1908. Connection will be made with the steel works at Lorain. | 
Hazeltine, Halitown, Paris Springs, Mount Vernon and Stotts The line will pass near Lisbon, in Columbia county, running A 
City to Carthage, about 65 miles. The Springfield Traction south via West Point to Wellsville. The line is projected east 
Co. is said to have surveys made over a different route for a up the Ohio river to East Liverpool and via Smith’s Ferry to 
i Jine between these two places. Midland, Pa. Later an entrance is contemplated into Pitts- 
i New York CentrraL & Hupson River.—About April 1 the burgh. a cei oi a Pie - - heron gy C: 
Le executive officers of the New York Central line will vacate ProJect. | oS eee eee os ‘hi titra 
' their present quarters in the west wing of the Grand Central De Arnitt, Pittsburgh, Pa., and J. L. Francis, Chicago. Ca 
4) station, which has been in use for the past 35 years, and move Orrawa, MontrEeAL & Easrern.—A railway bill to incorporate | 
i into the new office building on Lexington avenue. At about this company has been reported with a number of amend- : 
Hy the same time the four tracks remaining on the old level ments. The company is to have a capital of $2,000,000, with ; 
i under the train shed will be torn up, permitting the work office at Montreal, Que., and plans to build 230 miles of rail- ‘ 
aL of demolishing the station building and the excavation. The way from St. Agnes, on Lake Megantic, in Compton county, 
I old annex on the east side of the main building has already Que., west. The proposed line is to run through the counties Cu 
it been torn down. Excavation for the whole terminal plant is ef Wolfe, Athabaska, Richmond, Drummond, Yamaska, Bagot. , 
a more than half finished and track-laying is about half finished. Richelieu, St. Hyacinthe, Vercheres and Chambly, to a cross- 
Lg On the main station level 22 tracks are ready out of a total ing of the St. Lawrence river, where either a tunnel is to be CR 
t of 42, and on the suburban level 10 tracks are in place, out pierced or a bridge built at or near Longueuil, continuing to } 
ar of a total of 24. Up to the present time the company has Montreal, thence westerly through the counties of Hochelaga, r 
# spent upon terminal work, electrification and connected im- Jacques Cartier, Laval, Terrebonne, Two Mountains and Argen- T 
i provements a total of about $43,000,000, roughly classified as teuil, crossing the Ottawa river to Prescott county, Ont., and b 
if follows: Grand Central terminal construction, $15,000,000; extending on the south side of the river west through 
i real estate, $10,500,000; electrification of road, $10,700,000; Russell and Carleton counties to Ottawa. The incorporators DEI 
44 four-tracking and station improvements, $6,000,000, and elimi- include: W. I. Bishop, A. Jarvis, C. E. Cutler, V. Cusson and CG 
i nation of grade crossings, $500,000. These figures include M. Tetreau, all of Montreal. (Dec. 10, p. 1168.) $. 
iis $4,000,000 for the big post office and office buildings, including ss . , : . p 
; the northeast corner of the station building proper. Electri- Paciric Raitway & NavicatTion Co.—Passenger train service u 
fication has been finished as far as Mount Vernon, N. Y., on on 25 miles of completed line at the western end between Tilla- o 
the Harlem division, and as far as Yonkers, on the Hudson mook, Ore., and Vosburg, will be inaugurated on April 1. $: 
division. It is expected that all train service on the Harlem Work trains are now in operation over this portion of the line. 
division as far as White Plains, the limit of the electric zone, 22¢ Company was organized to build from prong west to DEL 
fh will be electrically operated in March. The extension of elec- Tillamook, 91 miles, and track has been laid ee hes va alles. le 
i tric operation north of Mount Vernon, involving the construc- Contracts are let to the J. W. Sweeney Construction %. end to 
4 tion of two new sub-stations, is rapidly approaching comple- Robert Wakefield, both of Portland, on 41 miles between Tinm- of 
1 tion. The extension of electric suburban service beyond Pe? and Garibaldi. About 800 men are now at work between me 
i, Yonkers on the Hudson division is less definite because of the Hillsboro and Tillamook. The principal work now under way “— 
hi large amount of heavy work included in the improvements on |S the construction of wehagee and tunnel and nate Work ex- “ 
tt that division. Preliminary work is being pushed at all im- cavations. Tunnel number one, at point 24% miles en an 
te portant points between Spuyten Duyvil and Harmon. The of sitet hea tbe: oer yey re _ — 
i electrification has resulted in other improvements being made, ©? f the line track has been laid on 1% miles. (Dec. », GEOR 
i including the elimination of grade crossings and the building - 1108.) 7" 
i of a large number of new stations within the electric zone. Sourn Caroxtina & WeEsTERN.—Incorporated in South Caro- re 
i The four-tracking on the Hudson division already authorized  jjna, with $500,000 capital, to build from McBee, S. C., south- “ 
dN will greatly increase the transportation capacity in and out east via Hartsville to Florence, about 40 miles. The incor- ms 
hy of New York and will make it possible for a considerable orators include J. E. Hancock, W. R. Bonsal and S. Lavw- 
iy separation of passenger and freight trains, as well as the rence, Hamlet, N. C. — 
# operation of express and local trains, without interference with 7 aa See a : : al fer 
f each other. At Spuyten Duyvil preliminary work is well ad- SPRINGFIELD TRACTION Co.—-See Missouri Roads (Electric). i 
iF vanced for four-tracking and for correction of alinement. TEMPLE & NorTHWESTERN.—Organized to build from Temple, i. 
4 Otherwise the four-tracking has been completed from Mott Tex., north to Hamilton. Negotiations said to be pending &) 
r Haven to Hastings, with provision for two additional freight between W. G. McDaniel and residents of Temple to build for 
I tracks from Spuyten Duyvil to Yonkers, and similar work is the line, and as soon as the contract is signed work is to be 191 
is weil advanced at Hastings. A new passenger station and new started. F. F. Downs, J. E. Ferguson and C. M. Campbell, all ines 
iy freight yards are to be added at Hastings. The four-track of Temple, are said to be interested. (Dec. 24, p. 1261.) eine 
if were - Enished through Dobbs Ferry ane ts weil saath hyd ToprENISH, SIMcoE & WESTERN.—Work is said to be under desi 
i, at Ossining. Grading for the fourth track is under way be- : ; tai : a dian cial 
i tween Dobbs Ferry and Harmon. It is expected that the total way by Contractor Leonard, building across the Yakima In : ; 
é : : Shae : ses - reservation, in the state of Washington. The contract calls aces 
ite cost of the terminal and electric zone improvements will be for tl leti in week lr Sale 1. Te eer we sho 
i between $90,000,000 and $100,000,000. All the real estate has wil - ae — . > Missa . y rasta Aten — . os exte 
i been bought and work on the terminal proper is about half organized to build from Doppeniah, Wash, vat to Ft. emnice ‘ - 
ik finished about 30 miles. Frank A. Williams, president, Toppenish. hie ) 
fi ; (Dec. 24, p. 1261.) oi 
i NoRTHERN Evecrric.— According to press reports rights-of- Trinity VALLEY & NorrHeRN.—An officer writes that con- . 
he way have been secured in Tehama county, Cal., for an exten- j;acts have been let to L. S. Powell, Fouts, Tex., and to P. PHILA 
Mg sion from Chico, northwest to Los Molinos, and eventually tO Razor, Dayton, for building 10 miles from Fouts, north. Maxi- Toa 
i Red Bluff, in all about 45 miles. The company is also plan- ym grades will be 1 per cent. and maximum curvature 3 (deg. a 
ning to build from Yuba City west through Meridian to Colusa, he grading work involves the handling of from 5,000 to eg 
thence north to Hamilton City. (Dee. 3, p. 1108.) 20,000 cu. yds. per mile. There will be five trestles, ranging 
NortH WESTERN CORPORATION.—This company is said to be from. 109: 5h. 10-16 hee each. Track has been laid on five ?irtsr 
planning to build an electric line between Salem, Ore. and Miles. (Feb. 4, p. 281.) mort 
Eugene, and probabiy between Salem and Portland. Negotia- WESTERN MARYLAND.—See an item in regard to this company sart 
tions are said to be under way which may result in the imme- in Financial News. — 
: : : s i e 
eral manager, Fenton building, Portland, Ore. Westmax Omzo (Euectaic)—According to press reporis this J targ 
‘ F : ; company has incorporate e Minster oramie and is nut 
Onto River & NorrHern.—According to press reports, con- curing right-of-way for a line from a point on the Wes'ern ceive 
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Railway Financial News, 





ALBANY & NorRTHERN.—This road, extending from Albany, Ga., 
to Cordele, 36 miles, has been sold to the Georgia Southwest- 
ern & Gulf, which will immediately extend the line to Saint 
Andrews Bay, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico. 


CANADIAN NORTHERN.—See Quebec & Lake St. John. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—The directors have declared the regular 
semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent. on the preferred stock 
and 3 per cent. on the common stock for the half. year ended 
December 31, 1909, and have declared in addition a dividend 
of one-half of 1 per cent. on the common stock, to be paid 
from the proceeds of land sales. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—See an item in regard to this 
company in General News. 


CrysraL Ciry & UvALpE.—-This company has asked the Texas 
Railroad Commission for authority to issue bonds at the 
rate of $15,000 per mile. It recently completed its road from 
Uvalde, Tex., where it connects with the Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio, south to Crystal City, 41 miles. 


DELAWARE & Eastern.—The New York Up-State Public Service 
Commission has authorized the Delaware & Eastern to issue 
$400,000 bonds, to be sold at 85, the proceeds to be used to 
pay off indebtedness incurred in construction work now 
under way on the line between Schenectady, N. Y., and Han- 
cock. The company has previously been authorized io issue 
$2,050,000 stock and $4,575,000 50-year 5 per cent. bonds. 


DELAWARE RaiurRoap.-—The directors have voted to make a new 
lease of the road of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton at a guaranteed rental of 8 per cent.; a stock dividend 
of 70 per cent. and a cash dividend of 20 per cent. to be paid 
now in addition. 


FLorIDA RaiLway.—Stockholders have authorized an increase 
of $2,000,000 in the stock, bringing the total authorized 
amount up to $4,000,000. 


GEORGIA SOUTHWESTERN & GuLF.—See Albany & Northern. 


GuLF & Snip IsLanpv.—The interest coupons on the first refund- 
ing and terminal 5 per cent. bonds are to be paid at the 
Bankers Trust Co., New York, instead of at the office of 
Fisk & Robinson, as heretofore. 


Hupson Compantes.—Harvey Fisk & Sons, New York, are of- 
fering $11,000,000 Hudson Companies 6 per cent. secured 
convertible notes, glue 19138, at par. ‘hese notes are secured 
by the deposit of $1,500 41%4 per cent. bonds of the Hudson 
& Manhattan for $1,000 notes. This issue of notes provides 
for all obligations of the Hudson Companies maturing in 
1910, and for advances to the Hudson & Manhattan fot the 
completion of its lines. Harvey Fisk & Sons have issued a 
circular containing a copy of a letter by President McAdoo, 
describing the Hudson river tunnel system and the finan- 
cial condition of the Hudson companies. The circular is 
accompanied by a map of the lower part of New York City, 
showing the Hudson tunnels completed and the proposed 
extensions to the Grand Central station. 


Ikon MounTAIN RAILROAD OF MeMPHIS.—See Union Railway of 
Memphis. 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON.—See Delaware Rail- 
Toad, 


PirrseurcH & SHAWMUT.—See Pittsburgh, Shawmut & North- 
ern, 


PirrsnoRGH, SHawmvur & NorTHERN.—The company has filed a 
Mortgage securing $12,000,000 5 per cent. bonds, and Hall- 
garten & Co., New York, have arranged to place $3,000,000 
of these bonds, the remainder of the issue to be sold from 
time to time for payment on construction work. The Pitts- 
burgh & Shawmut is an extension of the Pittsburgh, Shaw- 
nut & Northern, which latter is now in the hands of a re- 
‘iver, and it is planned, when the Pittsburgh & Shawmut 





is completed, that the P., S. & N. will be reorganized and 
the two properties will be combined. 


QuEBEC & LAKE Sr. Joun.—The proposed reorganization plan 
submitted by the Canadian Northern having been rejected, 
A. J. Gorrie has been appointed receiver. 


Sr. Louis, Iron Mountain & SourHEeRN.—See Union Railway 
of Memphis. 


St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pactric.—The interest coupons 
on the first mortgage bonds and secured notes are to be 
paid at the Hanover National Bank, New York, instead of 
at the office of Fisk & Robinson, as heretofore. 


Union Paciric.—In an application to list on the New York 
Stock Exchange $8,402,000 additional first lien and refund- 
ing 4 per cent. bonds, the company says that $4,902,000 of 
these bonds have been issued since June 30, 1909, the bal- 
ance having been scold prior to that date and accounted for 
in the last annual report. The proceeds of the sale of 
$8,402,000 bonds listed were used to reimburse the Union 
Pacific to the extent of $3,833,568 for advances for con- 
struction of the Lane cut-off in Nebraska, known as the 
South Omaha & Western; for improvements to main line, 
aggregating $2,921,813, and for 450 freight train cars and 
23 passenger train cars, costing $497,021 and $243,408, re- 
spectively. 


Union Raitway or Mempuis.—Stockholders are to vote March 
28 on the question of making a contract with the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern and the Iron Mountain Railroad 
of Memphis, whereby the Union Railway will lease and oper- 
ate the terminal properties of the Iron Mountain Railroad 
of Memphis. 


WESTERN MaryLanp.—-A member of the executive committee 
says that a bill is to be introduced in the Maryland legis- 
lature to empower the company to sell its unissued treasury 
stock amounting to $26,040,440. If this bill is passed it will 
enable the company, it is said, to build and equip its pro- 
posed line from Cumberland, Md., to a connection with the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at Connellsville, Pa., 83 miles. It 
is estimated that the cost of building and equipping this 
line will be about $12,000,000. 


WINSTON-SALEM SOUTHBOUND.—The stockholders have voted to 
authorize a mortgage securing $5,000,000 bonds. (Jan. 28, 
p. 210.) 





The New Japanese Railway. 

A consular report describes the progress of the new Japa- 
nese railway through Manchuria from Antung, on the Yalu 
river, where the Korean railway line terminates. Thirty-three 
miles of the Antung end of the line were opened for traffic on 
November 38, the Mikado’s birthday. The line is completed 
to Shihchiaotzu. The roadbed of this section has already 
been ballasted and is in good condition. In sections all along 
the line the grade has been finished or is nearing comple- 
tion, while of the total length of 166 miles it is estimated 
that 45 per cent. of the grade work, in point of miles, has 
already been completed. This does not mean that 45 per cent. 
of the actual work has been completed, because of the nu- 
merous and, in some places, difficult tunnel work. Except 
the 33 miles already completed the route of the line lies al- 
most wholly in a mountainous and very rough country. The 
new line will have some 12 or 15 tunnels, varying in length 
from one mile—the longest—to 100 yds. There will be re- 
quired some 300 bridges, the longest of which will-be over 
2,000 ft., while upwards of 50 bridges will be at least 500 ft. 
in length. The work of tunneling will be pushed as rapidly 
as possible with the methods employed. There is not a steam 
shovel or pneumatic stone drill in the work along the line. 
Even the work of pile driving is being done by hand in the 
most primitive manner. It is estimated that the longest tun- 
nel will be completed in a little more than one year from 
November last, and the completion of this tunnel will mark 
the completion of the entire line. It is hoped to have the 
40-mile section from Antung to Fenghuangcheng completed 
and in operation by July 1, next. 











Supply Crade Section. 


From the returns of the first two months of the fiscal year 
of the Western Electric Co., New York, it is estimated that 
the year 1909-1910 will show a gross business of about $61,000,- 
000. If this estimate is realized the current year will be the 
second best in the history of the company. ‘The gross earn- 
ings in 1906 were $69,000,000. 


Green, Hook & Co. has been organized to manufacture and 
sell chemicals for boiler treatment. Jacob W. Hook and Stan- 
ley K. Green are interested in the company. The main office 
will be in the Hudson Terminals building, New York; the 
main laboratory and works at Jersey City, N. J., and a branch 
laboratory at Baltimore, Md. Sales offices will be located in 
Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Norfolk, 
Va., and Havana, Cuba. 


W. C. DeArmond has taken over the business of the Protec- 
tus Company, Philadelphia, Pa., having become owner by pur- 
chase of the company from the receivers. The manufacture of 
the same high grade paints for the protection of metal and 
wood, marine compositions and insulating paints will be con- 
tinued under the trade name of the Protectus Paint Co. The 
new company will also furnish a full line of enamels, japans, 
dryers and reducing oils. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
March 7 for hoisting engine, capstans and engine, pumps, bor- 
ing machine, steel castings, dipper bails, gear cutters, milling: 
tools, slitting saws, stocks and dies, twist drills, bits, chisels, 
open links, tacks, chain blocks, gages, oil cups, steam whistles, 
unions, bellows, rubber belting, wick packing, gage glasses, 
rakes, steel tapes, water-closets, filing cabinets, chair bottoms, 
coal tar, etc. (Circular No. 561.) 


A feeling of confidence as to the prospective business for 
1910 in electric motors, generators and transformers was mani- 
fested by the district and branch office managers of the 
Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J., during their convention 
held last week in the main office and works of the company at 
Ampere, N. J., and in New York. As this company preserved 
its personnel and organization during the season of dull busi- 
ness, it now considers itself in better condition than before to 
manufacture and market its line of a.c. and d.c. motors, gen- 
erators and transformers. 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the King-Lawson 
Car Company, Middletown, Pa., on February 9, the following 
directors were elected for the ensuing year: Thomas Lawson, 
G. O. Draper, Edward Bailey, Harold C. Hansen, Paul A. 
Kunkel, Arthur King and Howard W. Bible. At the directors’ 
meeting, called immediately after the adjournment of the 
stockholders’ meeting, the following officers were chosen for 
1910: Thomas Lawson, president and general manager; 
Howard W. Bible, vice-president; Harold C. Hansen, treasurer, 
and Paul A. Kunkel, secretary. 


The annual conference of managers and agents of the Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., New York, was held on February 1-5, in- 
clusive. The executive officers of the company and the heads 
of departments from the home office in New York were present, 
while the general sales force was represented by managers 
and agents from all of the domestic and several of the foreign 
offices. The company’s plants at Easton, Pa.; Phillipsburg, 
N. J.; Painted Post, N. Y., and Athens, Pa., were visited by 
the entire attendance during the first three days, and the last 
two days were given over to business meetings held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. About 50 representatives of the com- 
pany were present during the several meetings. Foreign rep- 
resentatives were present from London, Paris, Milan, Mexico 
City and Montreal. 


Lucian C. Brown, second vice-president of the Ralston Steel 
Car Co., Columbus, Ohio, has resigned. Mr. Brown has been 
identified with the company since its organization in 1905. 
His plans for the future are indefinite. Mr. Brown is a gradu- 
ate of the Ohio State University. After leaving college he 
entered the employ of the Morgan Engineering Co., at Alli- 


ance, Ohio, as an apprentice in the shops, and worked his way 
through the several departments, and was night superinten- 


dent at the time he left to go with the Ralston Steel Car Co. 
at Columbus. During the last few years he has been identified 
with the committee work of the Railway Supply Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in connection with the M. M. and M. C. B. 
annual conventions, and is now chairman of the transportation 
committee of that association. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Pullman Com- 
pany, Chicago, held February 10, it was decided to call a 
special stockholders’ meeting for March 21, at which would 
be submitted a proposition for capitalizing the surplus assets 
of the company to the extent of $20,000,000. The considera- 
tions influencing this action were said to be that the increased 
investment in the manufacturing facilities of the company 
had been so material and considerable as to justify the direc- 
tors in the belief that it should be represented in additional 
capital stock. There were certain reserve accounts in the 
manufacturing department, hitherto held in abeyance to meet 
possible contingencies, but which present conditions render 
improbable. These items, together with the existing surplus 
as shown in the published statement of the last fiscal year, and 
the current results of operation, are regarded by the board as 
a justification for making this recommendation. 


The annual report of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. for 
the year ended December 31, 1909, shows total profits of $558,- 
928. This compares with total profits of $289,625 for 1908. 
Last year there was written off for depreciation, including re- 
pairs and renewals to buildings and plants and developing and 
perfecting new tools, $140,168, comparing with $92,000 written 
off for depreciation, repairs and renewals in the previous year. 
After the payment of interest on bonds and sinking fund in- 
stalments there was a balance of $250,610 carried to surplus 
in 1909, as against $21,500 in 1908. Of the total profits in 
1909 but $186,468 was earned in the first half year, leaving 
$372,460 profits earned in the second half year. The balance 
sheet of December 31 shows cash in hand amounting to $118,- 
296, and accounts and bills receivable, less reserves, amount- 
ing to $1,909,032. Accounts and vouchers payable amounted 
to $106,981 and bills payable to $60,000. The president’s re 
port, dated February 11, says that at the present time vir- 
tually all of the plants are being operated to their full capacity. 


The American Car & Foundry Co., New York, is offering for 
sale a number of freight locomotives and wooden gondola cars. 
Both the locomotives and cars have been thoroughly over- 
hauled. The locomotives are class 2-8-0 and the principal 
dimensions are as follows: 


we 
WIGHT ON GFIVETS. «0.005 ce cccceseescscees 154,500 Ibs. 
UL IRE. ig cv 4 pian oieds ke Wn cunies o deat 174,500 

CARE es ona Gien ss. cases saa anise a's 19% in. x 28 in. 
TPIAIABIET OF TAUNTED. onic occ ctcsnes Cees eesnncans 57 in. 
Working steam pressure .........eccseccveeses 200 Ibs. 
Heating surface, IEG as soe Gash s Ss ss ah ews 2,210 sq. ft. 

NEE? ca kiss GAS A Oe Ss Re 156 * 

ss = SRN caw as Gerace a pwns cwure 2,366 ‘ 
ROE RUE gin '5 o's 018 o's 0 66 '41s KW S00 50s Het enees 302 
eT ED HUORI ssc es oo Wins elne Sree wig avs eae 2 in. 
EMME aac > ais eyosis Gish sibs RS Ree Sine ates 14 ft. 
Firebox, length ....... see cee cece cece eee ence 95 in. 
EE Se Ve ee hte 67 in. 
Grate oven OE i ere ins ee 44 sq. ft. 
RU MIET RREILD win ne cis a's do 5 o.8 a wa eo we 4s 00-9 68 5,000 gals. 


The locomotives were built to burn soft coal. The Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. will repaint and reletter the locomo- 
tives as desired. The gondola cars are of 80,000 lbs. capacity 
and measure 37 ft. 4 in. long, 8 ft. 2: in. wide and 3 ft. 8 in. 
high over all; 36 ft. 6 in. long and 9 ft. wide inside. ‘The 
flooring is 1%4-in. thick. The cars have the following special 
equipment: 


Bolsters..... Am. Steel Fdries’ cast steel, body and truck 
Brake-beams............ Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 
SION Ss 455 Sas nae S sono ake ae hak oe eRe Monarch 
Le SS ess iy eae Miner type D 209-210 
OE NINN, 553 ten 6 x worn aA 'p 8 Ole eset Sa aE Symington 
oo erie ee ee er ee eee Symington 
PEE as hob au ware kee as 4.055 33-in., 650 Ibs., cast iron 


The cars, like the locomotives, will be repainted and Te 
lettered to suit the purchaser, and they will be guaranteed to 
pass M. C. B. interchange. Detailed specifications and prices 
may be had by addressing the American Car & Foundry C0. 
at New York, Chicago or St. Louis. 
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FEpRvary 18, 1910. 


Changes in the Organization of the McGraw Publishing 


Company. 





James M. Wakeman, for the past 11 years vice-president of 
the McGraw Publishing Company, resigned this office at the 
recent annual meeting of the company. While not in serious 
ill health Mr. Wakeman feels it desirable to be relieved from 
business cares in order to recover his former physical condi- 
tion, and his future plans include a visit of a year or more 
to Europe for a complete rest. After a successful connection 
of some years with the American Machinist and Locomotive 
Engineering, Mr. Wakeman joined the McGraw Publishing 
Company at its formation in 1899 and was one of its incor- 
porators. As the chief assistant in the management of the 
company he has been a strong factor in the success which it 
has achieved and has guided its business career along the 
broadest lines and with rare ability. The departure of Mr. 
Wakeman will be a source of the keenest regret to his asso- 
ciates, and without doubt also to the host of friends he has 
made in the electric railway field. Mr. Wakeman will not 
retire immediately but will continue for several months as a 
director of the company and in active work. 

Hugh M. Wilson will occupy the office of vice-president of 
the McGraw Publishing Company made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. J. M. Wakeman. The greater part of his active 
business of 23 years since graduation from college has been 
passed in technical journalism and as publisher of the Rail- 
way Age and the Electric Railway Review he gained an en- 
viable reputation as an enterprising, successful and construc- 
tive manager of newspaper properties. He sold his interest in 
these publications early in 1908 and later became vice-presi- 
dent of the Barney & Smith Car Company, Dayton, Ohio, an 
office which he has just resigned to take up his present work. 
A biographical sketch of Mr. Wilson was published July 9, 
1909, page 64. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Brake-Beams.—The Buffalo Brake-Beam Co., New York, has 
just issued a new catalogue containing a large number of half- 
tone and line illustrations of its brake-beams. 


Great Northern.—The Great Northern has issued a 24-page 
booklet on the “Fertile Flathead Valley, Montana.” ‘The ad- 
vantages of this region for fruit raising are fully described by 
photographs and descriptive matter. 


Chicago & North Western.—The Chicago, Union Pacific and 
Northwestern line has issued a folder describing the through 
train service from Chicago to Colorado, Utah, California and 
the Pacific coast, also one giving through passenger train 
schedules from Chicago. 


Alternating Currents in Railway Signaling.—The paper on 
this subject by W. K. Howe, chief engineer of the General Rail- 
way Signal Co., which was read at the meeting of the Rail- 
way Signal Association in New York City last June, and which 
was printed in the Railroad Age Gazette of July 9 and 16, has 
been reprinted by the Signal Company in Bulletin No. 16. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





ARGENTINE, Kan.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is build- 
ing a new brick roundhouse at a cost of $40,000. The build- 
ing will contain 27 stalls designed to receive the largest en- 
gines in use. Thirteen of the stalls are to be done in a few 
— and the completed building will be ready for use about 

une 1. 


BreecH Grove, Inp.—The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis has completed plans for the new car shops men- 
tioned in the Railway Age Gazette of February 11. The plans 
cail for 12 buildings, including coach shop, paint shop, planing 
mill, separate repair shops for wood and steel freight cars, 
a foundry, an addition to the power house, an oil house and 
a concrete reservoir with a capacity of 350,000 gallons. The 
Cco.istruction is to be of brick and steel with slate roofs. 


‘LIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Plans have been started for the erection 
of extensive shops at Boyles, on the outskirts of Birming- 
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ham, Ala., by the Louisville & Nashville. They will consist of 
nine separate buildings, including a power house, to be built 
on a 120-acre tract and will cost $655,000. The plant should 
be finished by early fall. 


Buair, Nes.—The Chicago & North Western is building a 
new passenger station at a cost of $30,000. The building is 
of brick with slate roof, 28 ft. wide and 175 ft. long, and has 
two waiting rooms, ticket office, baggage, express and toilet 
rooms. It is to be ready for occupancy about April 1. 


CINCINNATI, OH10.—See Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton under 
Railway Construction. 


Fort WILLIAM, Ont.—The Canadian Pacific bridge, to be 
built over the Kaministiqua river, is to be a lift structure 
with double deck. The estimated cost is $750,000. It is ex- 
pected to have the work finished by October 15. A bridge to 
be built over the McKeller river is also to be a lift structure, 
and is to cost about $300,000. 


GLIDDEN, TeEx.—The Southern Pacific has let the contract to 
a contracting firm in Houston, Tex., for a 24-stall roundhouse. 
The building is to be of concrete and brick and the cost is esti- 
mated at $32,000. An 80-ft. turntable will be installed. 


Hastines, N. Y.—See New York Central & Hudson River 
under Railway Construction. 


Mapison, Wis.—The Chicago & North Western will start 
work May 1 on a new passenger station at Madison, to cost 
$200,000. The building will be built on the site of the present 
station, and is expected to be finished by December. A tem- 
porary station is to be used while the new building is being 
put up. 


MONTREAL, QuUE.—See Ottawa, Montreal & Eastern under Rail- 
way Construction. 


Mexico Ciry, Mex.—Fire in the yards of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico on February 9 destroyed property valued at 
$150,000, according to press estimates, including a gas plant 
and a number of loaded box cars. 


NEw York.—See New York Central & Hudson River under 
Railway Construction. 


OuTLook, Sask.—See Canadian Pacific under Railway Con- 
struction. 


PORTLAND, OrE.—The Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co. has 
petitioned the city to close certain streets to allow the build- 
ing of a freight house and terminal yards in the east part of 
the city. 


Reeina, Sask.—See Canadian Pacific under Railway Con- 
struction. 


Reno, Nev.—In addition to the office building mentioned in 
the Railway Age Gazette of November 26, the Nevada-Cali- 
fornia-Oregon has let the contract to local contractors for a 
roundhouse and carpenter shop. 


Sr. Paut, Inp.—The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis advises that it plans to renew the superstructure of the 
bridge over Fiat Rock creek. The new work will consist of 
four deck plate girder spans. 


SoutH BartTonviLLe, Irt.—The Peoria Terminal Railway is 
to let the contract soon for building new car shops to replace 
those destroyed by fire last fall. The estimated cost is $30,000. 


TERRE Haute, Inp.—The Southern Indiana, according to 
press reports, will build a new roundhouse at an estimated 
cost of $100,000. 


ToLepo, Ou10.—The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton has let 
the contract to the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., Chicago, 
for the new ore docks mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette 
of February 4. The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, will build the ore handling machinery. (See Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton under Railway Construction.) 


Toronto, Ont.—According to press reports work will be 
started about May 1 abolishing grade crossings between Bath- 
urst street and the Humber. It is expected to have the werk 
finished within two years at a cost of $2,000,000. The Grand 
Trunk, it is said, will elevate four of its tracks. The city is 


to pay one-third of the cost of elevating two tracks. 
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Late News. 


The items in this column were received after the classified 
departments were closed. 








Henry Graves, Jr., has been elected a director of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, succeeding H. McK. Twombly, deceased. 


Preliminary surveys are to be made at once for an exten- 
sion of the Caro Northern from Mount Enterprise, Tex., north- 
east to Pinehill, about 15 miles. 


Contracts are said to be in for building a 10-mile cut-off on 
the Norfolk & Western around Petersburg, Va. The improve- 
ments are to be made to eliminate the heavy grades on the 
present line. 


Basil Magor has resigned from the firm of Wonham, Ma. 
gor & Sanger, New York, to become president of the Won- 
ham-Magor Car & Manufacturing Co. The name of the first 
mentioned firm will be changed to Wonham, Sanger & Bates. 


Announcement is said to be made that the Canadian North- 
ern will build between 500 and 600 miles of line in the west- 
ern part of Canada, including the British Columbia line during 
1910. It is expected that work will be started soon on the 
line north of Lake Superior. 


Directors of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
have declared a semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent. on 
the common stock, placing the stock on a 7 per cent. per 
annum basis. The regular semi-annual dividend of 3% per 
cent. was declared on the preferred stock, payable April 15. 


In 1908 and 1909 6 per cent. was paid on the common stock. 


President Taft, in a letter dated February 16 to the sec- 
retary of the treasury, says that through an oversight of 
Congress the appropriation of $100,000 for the collection of 
the corporation net income tax cannot be used for indexing 
and putting on public record the returns made by corpora- 
tions, and that therefore the publicity provision of the cor- 
poration tax will have to be abandoned until Congress makes 
a specific appropriation for this work. 


The New York Connecting Railroad has filed with the Pub- 
lis Service Commission the necessary property consents 
required for its franchise. The New York Connecting is 
controlled jointly by the Pennsylvania Railroad and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and plans to build a road 
from a conneciion with the Long Island Railroad across the 
East river at Randall’s and Ward’s islands, thence over little 
Hell Gate to the Bronx, where connections will be made with 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


W. G. McAdoo, president of the Hudson & Manhattan, in 
commenting on the sale of $11,000,000 notes of the Hudson 
Companies, says that the tunnel to Twenty-third street and 
Sixth avenue, New York, is being rapidly extended to Thirty- 
third street and will be completed early in the fall. The line 
to Jersey City is being extended and will shortly reach the 
business section of the city. On the completion of the system 
there will be $64,500,000 Hudson & Manhattan bonds out- 
standing, but for two years the Hudson Companies agree to 
have interest paid on $5,000,000 of these bonds only if net 
earnings of the Hudson & Manhattan company are sufficient 
to pay this interest. 


The profits of the Pressed Steel Car Co. for the year ended 
December 31, 1909. including the sales of the Canada Car Co. 
stock, amounted to $1,954,583, as compared with $265,478 in 
1908. There was written off for depreciation and renewals 
$120,000 last year and $110.000 the year before, leaving in 
1909 a balance of $1,834,583, which, after subtracting $875,- 
000 in dividends on the preferred, left a surplus for the year 
of $959,583, which equals 7.67 per cent. earned on the $12, 
500,000 common stock. After payment of dividends on the 
preferred in 1908 there was a deficit of $719,522. The 1909 
balance sheet shows rapt pane receivable amounting to $2, 
157,671; inventory, $2, 075, and cash, $987,360. These 
figures compared with ~ 1908 balance sheet as follows: 
Accounts receivable, $668,105; inventory, $246,509, and cash, 
$2,837,990. Accounts and bills payable totaled $1,639,361 on 


December 31, 1909, and $169,532 on December 31, 1908. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 








The Virginian Railway is in the market for eight Mallet, 11 
Mikado and one switching locomotive. 


The Washington, Idaho & Montana advises that one Prairie 
and one consolidation locomotive have been ordered from the 
American Locomotive Co. 


The Baltimore € Ohio, reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
of February 4 as asking prices on a number of locomotives, 
will order 30 Mallets, of 420,000 lbs. weight each, and 120 
consolidation locomotives of 227,000 lbs. weight each. 


The Great Northern has ordered 40 ten-wheel and 25 Mallet 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. They wil! 
be equipped with superheaters and the Mallets will also have 
feed water heaters. The ten-wheelers will be divided in two 
types of 20 each, as shown by the following general dimen- 
sions: 


Mallet. 20 10-wheel. 20 10-whee!l. 
Weight on drivers..... 350,000 lbs. 155,000 Ibs. 134,000 Ibs. 
T’l weight (ine. tank). 518,200 Ibs. 358.200 Ibs. 292,000 Ibs. 
ase ae 23 & 35 x32in. 26in.x 3Uin. 22in. x 28 in. 
Diameter of drivers.... 55 in. 73 in. 73 in. 
ROORIOT. MEDD ois. e.0'm a's os Belpaire. Belpaire. Belpaire. 
Working stm. press.. 200 Ibs. 150 Ibs. 150 Ibs. 
Heating surf., tubes... 3, G83 sq. tt. 3,153 sq. ft 400 sq. ft 
= me firebox.. 225 lll 195 ° 
a = total... 5,651 ‘“ $354 * 2,595 
Tubes, number ....... 382 314 244 
re outside diam.. 2% & 5% in. 2&5% in 2&5 in. 
a yt Ear 15 ft. 8 in. 17%. 16 ft. 6 in. 
EF irebox, bs Bs gos isin+5% Belpaire. Belpaire. Belpaire. 
Jength ...... 117 in. 120 in. 120 in. 
af oo Vee 96 in. 664 in 40% in 
fol. es 78 sq. ft. dd sq. ft. 34.5 sq. ft. 
Water capacity ...... 8,000 gals. 8.000 gals. 8,000 gals. 
Coal capacity... ..6..... 13 tons. 13 tons. 13 tons. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, as reported in the Rail- 
way Age Gazette of February 11, has ordered 25 Pacific and 
50 consolidation locomotives from the American Locomotive 
Co. Delivery is specified for May and June, 1910. 

General Dimensions. 


Pacific. Consolidation. 
Weight on drivers ...... 148, ad Ibs. 180,000 Ibs. 
TOUR WEIRDE 005005000 227,0 201,000 * 
ee Greer 23 in. % r 28 in. 23 in. x 30 in. 
Diameter of drivers...... 73 in. 63 in. 
Boiler, SENS, Getic win wi asm Wagon top. Wagon top. 
working stm hepa 185 Ibs. 185 Ibs. 
Heating surface, tubes. 3,375 sq. ft. 427 sq. ft 
firebox... i= 
Mg ’ total .. 3,555 “ 2,595 “ 
Tubes, number ......... 328 340 
re outside diameter .. 2 in. 2 in. 
ee OS eee 19 ft. 9 in. 15 ft. 6 in 
Firebox, UNIEE © Ss 56 4s 0 109 in. 120 in. 
WEEE: aisuws cass 61 in 60 in. 
ae material ....... Steel. Steel. 
CAPRER NOI 3 6.600 e a4 0s 45 sq. ft. 50 sq. ft. 
Water capacity ......... 7,500 gals. 7,000 gals, 
Coal capacity .......... 13 tons. 15 tons. 


These locomotives will be equipped with electric headlights 
and Walschaert valve gear. The Pacifics will have the Gold 
steam heat equipment and superheaters. 





CAR BUILDING. 





The Michigan United Railways are in the market for 20 city 
cars. 


The Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western is in the market for 12 
twelve-yd. air dump cars. 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis is building 
at its Brightwood, Ind., shops 25 standard caboose cars. 


The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., New Glasgow, N. S., has 
ordered 25 thirty-ton hopper bottom gondola cars from the 
Pennsylvania Equipment Co. 


The Grand Rapids Electric Railway Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has ordered 12 electric city cars from the American Car ©o. 
This item was incorrectly reported in the late news of last 
week. 


The Southern Pacific, previously mentioned as being in the 
market for electric cars, is understood now to be ready to 
close a contract for about 100 cars, including motor, trailer 
and express cars. 
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The Missouri & North Arkansas has ordered 20 thirty-ton 
furniture cars from the American Car & Foundry Co., as re- 
ported in the Railway Age Gazette of February 4. These cars 
will weigh 45,000 lbs. and will have wood bodies and composite 
underframes. They will be 50 ft. 954 in. long and 9 ft. 7% in. 
wide, over all, and 49 ft. 10% in. long, 9 ft. wide and 9 ft. 
high, inside measurements. 


The Denver, Laramie & Northwestern, previously mentioned 
in the Railway Age Gazette as being in the market for freight 
equipment, has ordered 50 forty-ton steel underframe box and 
30 thirty-ton steel underframe stock cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. These box cars were referred to in the 
late news column last week. The same company has ordered 
20 fifty-ton Hart convertible ballast cars and 40 National dump 
cars from the Rodger Ballast Car Co. 


The Boston & Maine, reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
of February 11 as being in the market for 100 passenger cars, 
has ordered this equipment from the Laconia Car Co. These 
cars will be of non-vestibule type, 60 ft. 2 in. long and 9 ft. 
wide, inside measurements, and 68 ft. 3 in. long, 10 ft. 2%4 in. 
wide and 14 ft. 4 in. high, over all. The bodies will be of wood 
and underframes composite. The special equipment includes: 


PSOISUOTH, DOGG ois 655s sb oo sine ea eee eisaiee tee 0 Cast steel 
a s.r sr ener ee ha Cast steel 
RNIN cg 6 5 cs darGsin +6 «S840 018 Westinghouse, 1412 high-speed 
SO RAN 1S 5d sa bea 9 ace Rosie Re Diamond special 
OE Sa arin arate ire ie Diamond “S” flanged 
OF Oe EPEC ee Tree ee 5S in. x 9 in., M. C. B. 
BRITE LOWIED 6 6605.96: 4:w a 0'w lose des Sie vaie was nsete Forsyth 
CORERTIIG GOVICO 5.55 o 8 ok hoe ae eps waren ses 4 ee ees Chaffee 
OS reo er ets ar cn ao eee Tower 
TO PAS CD 2S C0) ia aarS oe ee reece ie ack ave ata Pantasote 
MRE NON 25 iuiig. ols sie aie) v'S-nei ea eA 2 eae eto en ee 
BOGS OA 6. is 90's Fido 6 0 Ain Sa ak NITE Wood M. C B. 
RMN ONIN 5a 5 16: 5015.13 6 Soe 16 tuo erage) SR /o neue Vapor system 
DOUG BORES: 6 ooi5c cs cos 0 aee,c ces eee see so MELeabe ITon 
OE ES Ee eae eee ee eae eee Pintsch 
1) EO SM ERT ree toi or LB. & M. standard 
Platforms ...Comb. bolster and platform ; Commonwealth 
NT oar nara a caid Gus area eee wk BRT ee Ree ake ace B. & M. standard 
eae er ee ee ee ene eee Plush 
See RINE 6 g's Wie ai ary acento as woes B. & M. standard 
OT a eee eer er ero ee B. & M. standard 
POND oo 545 50 8 4106s Cast steel; Commonwealth Steel Co. 
EMOTE 555.450 64: 701042 Tce Oa) % Attell 
—f SAS eee eee er eee, ee 
WEIN TERCIOR ois 606448 a 0 Saw wee B. & M. standard 





MACHINERY AND TOOLS. 





See Toledo, Ohio, under Railway Structures. 
See Isthmian Canal Commission under Supply Trade News. 


The Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western, Rodgers, Ark., is in 
the market for. some drilling machines. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is reported to have ordered a number 
of the tools for which it was reported in the market in the 
Railway Age Gazette of January 28. 


The Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Co., Mt. Vernon, III., 
has ordered from the Standard Bridge Tool Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., one Thomas automatic spacing table. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





The Southern is reported in the market for 45,000 to 60,000 
tons of rails. 


The Public Service Ry., Newark, N. J., has ordered 1,800 
tons of girder rails from the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 


The Lake Superior ¢ Ishpeming has ordered from the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. 200 tons of structural steel for a viaduct in 
Ishpeming, Mich. 


The Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Ry. has ordered from the 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. 400 tons of structural steel 
for the viaduct mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 4. 


General Conditions in Steel.—A slight improvement in the 
steel business is reported for this week and orders will prob- 
ably reach considerable proportions within the next six weeks 
f the present conditions prevail. The recent purchase, by 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, of 25,000 tons of Bessemer pig 
iron from the Bessemer Pig Iron Association is generally 
‘thought to indicate that the Corporation anticipates activity 
‘or its mills into the summer months. The recent purchases 
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of and inquiries for rails and equipment by the railway com- 
panies is a very favorable feature in the steel industry. 





SIGNALING. 





The following are some of the details of the interlocking 
and block signal work to be installed on the North Western’s 
Chicago terminal by the General Railway Signal Co. There 
will be five interlocking towers aggregating about 550 levers, 
of which 225 will control signals and 292 switches, derails and 
movable frogs. The signai company’s model 4 movement will 
be used on switches and the model 2 movement on derails. 
All interlocking signals will give indications in the upper 
right-hand quadrant and will be three-position dwarfs of the 
model 2-A type. All signals will be lighted by electric lamps. 
Detector bars will be used throughout, in addition to electric 
detector and route locking. The electric locking will contain 
many novel features especially designed for this installation. 
All wires will be contained in lead-covered cable. There will 
be electric lights above the levers in the machines to show 
the approach or recession of a train separately, and illumi- 
nated diagrams will also be provided to show the condition 
of the track. All apparatus will be operated from storage 
battery and a separate rotary converter will be provided ait 
each block signal bridge for charging. There will be 55 disk 
automatic block signals of the Hall type between Noble streei 
and Clinton street, and between Division street and Clinton 
street. It is intended to make the whole equipment the best 
and most complete that it is possible for signal engineering 
to devise. 





Colored Roofing Patent Decision. 





It is now unlawful to use any colored, except by painting, 
“flexible weatherproof prepared roofings’ other than that made 
by the Standard Paint Company, New York. This is the sum 
of the decision, January 24, 1910, by Judge Ray, of the U. 
S. Circuit Court. The decision, about 10,000 words, is such 
a minute examination of the history of materials and pro- 
cesses that it is near to being a treatise on the art of rooft- 
making. The two patents on colored ruberoid, dated Novem- 
ber 22, 1904, cover both the product and the processes by 
which it is made. Both of these general claims are upheld 
with an enthusiasm born of exhaustive study: 

“The process pointed out in the patent which varies from 
the prior art was successful. The prior art was not. Al! the 
constitutent elements of a product, a new article of manufac- 
ture, may be old, as of course these were, but this product as 
a complete article of manufacture was new, and it was better 
than any that had gone before. I think the evidence estab- 
lishes that the first successful colored roofing upon the market 
was this colored ruberoid made in accordance with the claims 
of the patents in suit. They are popular and have an ex- 
tensive and increasing sale. They are pleasing and attractive 
in appearance to those who desire a colored roof and who use 
a roofing of this character. It is shown that these roofings 


are durable and serviceable, and that the coloring is perma- 
nent.” 





T. A. Griffin on Radical Railway Regulation. 





A pamphlet entitled “Radical Railroad Regulation,” by T. A. 
Griffin, president of the Griffin Wheel Company, Chicago, is 
being given very wide circulation. Mr. Griffin points out that 
the threat of further radical railway regulation is making it- 
self evident by retarding the return of prosperity. There is 
hesitation felt by the greater part of the business community, 
and Mr. Griffin explains this as follows: 

“The one great and most apparent element which has caused 
this hesitation is that the railway corporations of this coun- 
try have stopped the purchase of anything beyond their imme- 
diate necessities, so much so that betterments which had been 
projected (which are not only betterments, but in a great 


‘ many cases are almost, or soon will be, necessities) amount- 


ing to over $500,000,000, have been held up. It is customary 
for railways to prepare their budgets of expenditures January 
1. If these budgets had been prepared on the lines of necessi- 
ties the outlook for general business, particularly among manu- 
facturers, would be exceptionally good for 1910. These budgets 
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have not been presented, and are not within the call, or even 
within the sight, of those who would gladly welcome them, 
and it is doubtful when we will be able to make any reason- 
able forecast in the manufacturing and commercial world. It 
is unquestionably true that the railways would gladly enter 
into a year of liberal expenditure, but as matters stand now, 
it is quite possible that they will be compelled to drop back 
into the condition they were in the latter part of 1907 and 
during the year 1908, that is, purchase nothing except that 
which is absolutely essential, and the reasons are exactly the 
same as those that existed in the early part of 1907, that is, 
‘Radical Railroad Regulation.’ ”’ 

The remedy for this situation, Mr. Griffin says, is not merely 
to prevent further radical railway regulation but to stop the 
agitation for it, and he suggests that business men should tell 
their representatives in Congress and the state legislatures 
that a halt must be called on radical railway regulation. 





Telephone Equipment on the Twentieth Century Limited. 





In the lounging cars on the Twentieth Century Limited, tele- 
phones are installed for the use of passengers who, on arriving 
at their destinations,. desire to make business or other en- 
gagements before leaving the train. The telephone is arranged 
for connection io a jack box at each station where the length 
of stop warrants, thus connecting the train to the local ex- 
change. The standard Bell grade telephone apparatus, made 
by the Western Electric Co., New York, is used. 

The manner in which the connection is made at the Albany 
station en the route of the Twentieth Century Limited is 





Manner of Making Telephone Connection. 


shown in the illustration. The observation cars are wired 
for telephone service, and the connection is made through 
the private railway branch exchange switchboard. The cir- 
cuit from a jack in this switchboard is run to the bumper 
post at the end of the track and thence into a protection 
box. The jack has a spring shutter, which automatically 
closes when the connection is withdrawn, thus protecting the 
contacts from dust and moisture while the train is in motion. 
From this jack the wiring, enclosed in piping, passes through 
the car to a point directly under a desk in the observation 
end of the car. 

The telephone is in charge of the porter and is stored in a 
closet when not in use. When the train enters a station the 
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telephone connection is made and remains connected until 
within one minute of leaving time. 

The Boston & Albany allows its patrons free local use of 
the telephone at Albany. The New York Central & Hudson 
River has similar arrangements for use at New York and 
Chicago. 





Gaco Automatic Locomotive Gage Cock. 





The locomotive gage cock shown herewith is one for which 
the following advantages are claimed: simple in operation, 
quick in action, self-controlling, non-leaking, and designed so 
as to be free from incrustation. 

The tendency of enginemen to neglect the sufficiently fre- 
quent use of gage cocks may be said to have occasioned the 
one of the design here shown. The chief feature of it is that 
ihe valve opens against the pressure rather than with it, as 
is the case in the compression cock. In using, it is but neces- 
sary to give the hand wheel a quick turn. The closing is 

automatic and saves 

the 20 or 380 seconds 

» of time usually con- 
sumed by the engine- 
man, who is required 
to close a gage cock 
after he is satisfied as 
to the water height. 
This feature is also a 
unique and satisfac- 
tory one in keeping 
the valve seat clean, 
thus prolonging the 
length of its life. Ex- 
cessive wear of the 
seat, due to too tight 
closing, is prevented, 
as the valve is seated 
by the boiler pressure 
oniy. As the seating 
is accomplished with, 
rather than against, 
the boiler pressure, 
less force is necessary 
to close the valve. 
Each successive seat- 
ing of a hand-operated 
valve, operating 
against the pressure, 
may have to be at 
least slightly tighter 
than the preceding 
one. This continued 
Gaco Automatic Locomotive tightening against the 
Gage Cock. seat tends to distort 

and destroy it. 

It is also possible to regrind the valve without removing 
it. In case of leakage, it is quite possible that this is due to 
scale or sediment lodging on the seat of the valve. This can 
be removed and the seat reground by simply revolving the 
stem. 

This gage is also designed with the particular object of 
protecting the boiler tappings and making repairs easier and 
less expensive. The gage cock is made in two parts, a threaded 
shank and separate body. The shank is screwed into the 
boiler, and the body, which contains the valve, the seat and 
all the working parts, is screwed into this shank. These 
bodies are made interchangeable, and each has a common 
seating position, so that when screwed into a shank the nozzle 
will be in its correct position. All of the other parts are also 
made interchangeable to provide for replacement in case of 
accident. ; 

The handle is made of high-grade steel wire nickle plated 
to prevent rust. This wire construction in a handle is par- 
ticularly advantageous as it affords an easier and more secure 
grip. 

These gage cocks are made by the Pittsburgh Gage & Sup- 
ply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and are also handled by Willis C. 
Squire, dealer in railway supplies and specialties, Western 
Union building, Chicago. 
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